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Automatic driving is out of this whirl 


EW car owners realize how long it takes to develop an 
Fics from the dream stage to a working reality. 


The automatic drive is a typical example. More than 25 
years ago General Motors began to seek a new, simpler, 
smoother way of transmitting power from engine to wheels. 


First it was a subject of long research in which new discov- 
eries were made about the behavior of liquids in motion. 


Then GM engineering took over, translated laboratory devel- 
opments into scores of working models, weeded them out 


Key to better engineering 


TESTING ON THE TOUGHEST HILL OF ALL. 
Before a new automatic drive is put into produc- 
tion, GM’s engineers test it on Pikes Peak—almost 
14 miles of relentless 10% grade and hairpin turns. 
The summit is 14,110 feet above sea level—which 
cuts horsepower in half. Here they test the newest 
automatic drives—in trials more wicked than you 
could meet in usual motoring—and make design 
improvements before manufacturing takes over. 


lies’ a | a. .. 2 


by many brutal tests to find the most practical. Finally GM 
production units worked out ways to manufacture them at 
low cost, to give you the automatic drives available on all 
GM cars—Powerglide, Dynaflow, and Hydra-Matic—plus 
heavy torque-converter drives for buses, military vehicles, 
and construction machinery. 


This is a cycle that never stops at General Motors—on every 
phase of automotive advancement, from fuels to finishes. 


That is why the key to any General Motors car is your key © 
to greater value. 


¢ yy Mew to better manufacturing 


fo ACHIEVING VOLUME THAT MEANS VALUE, 

: Getting a precision assembly like an automatic 
drive from laboratory to production line calls for 
high-speed methods of making them at low cost. 
Typical solution: this automatic 18-station drill- 
ing machine whose infallible electric fingers help 
form 108 transmission parts an hour with super- 
precision. Such equipment brings automatic driv- 
ing to GM car owners at reasonable cost—and 
gives GM vital skills for defense work. 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE— 
THE KEY TO A 
GENERAL MOTORS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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"Think of it, Bill, that National actually 






paid for itself $ 


And what the NATIONAL does automat- 
ically, the operator cannot do wrong! 


This new National “31° has time-and- 
money-saving features never before com- 
bined in one accounting machine. It handles 
all types of accounting, including payroll. 
It can be changed from one job to another, 
in seconds, simply by switching posting 
control bars... Each bar can control more 
than 70 functions automatically. 


This National also has an electric type- 
writer, for quickly typing description on 
every accounting job that requires it. And 
it produces several records simultaneously 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


ina year!" .* 


as shown above—each uniformly clear. 


This is truly a multiple-duty accounting 
machine. It can be kept in profitable oper- 
ation every hour of the day, thereby giving 
a maximum return on the investment. 

The weekly cost of this new National is 
only a fraction of the weekly cost of the 
operator—yet it more than doubles her pro- 
duction. That is why so many Nationals 
return their entire cost the first year. 

There’s a National to fit your business 
whether it is small or large. Let our local 
representative, a trained systems analyst, 
show how it will cut your accounting costs. 





Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 


Dayton 9, Ohio 
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—— SIDE LINES 


Congress gives us a plug 


Ir isn’T often that the Congress of 
the United States adds its plug to a 
publisher’s book blurb. But just a 
few. weeks ago it happened—and 
to us! 

Here’s how the Congressional rec- 
ord reads, No. 170, page 11488, 
second column: 

THIS WILL KILL YOU 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the pleasure of reading a book 
last night that has just been pub- 
lished. It is titled “This Will Kill 
You.” 

It is a semi-humorous book with a 
great deal of good advice about 
health. Our good friend, Dr. 
George W. Calver [attending phys- 
ician to the Congress—Ed.] wrote 
the foreword to it. 

The reason I am making this talk 
is this: I think This Will Kill You 
should be required reading for every 
Member of Congress or any State 
legislator or city or town govern- 
ment. I am sure we would have 
better legislation if everyone here 
read that book. I am also sure we 
would have better government in 
every town, city, and State if every 
member of such governments fol- 
lowed the advice in that book. 

This Will Kill You is not heavy 
reading. It is very light, entertain- 
ing, and witty. In fact, once I 
started reading it I could not put it 
down until I had finished it. But 
the most important thing is that it 
also contains a great deal of wisdom 
and down-to-earth commonsense 
about health. 

We all know how legislation is 
affected by health—how the anxieties 
and tensions and strains and worries 
can affect legislation. We all realize 
how poor eating habits and failure 
to live and exercise properly can 
also have an effect upon laws that 
are passed by legislative bodies. 
This book helps solve many such 
problems. 

I recommend it to all Members of 
Congress and, for that matter, to 
everyone who is concerned about 
diet, sleeplessness, worries, and simi- 
lar disturbances that cause distress 
and discomfort. 

Mr. Furco.o. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. Furcoio. I certainly hope 
the gentleman is not going to ask 
to have any part of the book printed 





in the Appendix of the Recorp be- 
cause, while I think everyone should 
read the book, I would greatly pre- 
fer that they buy it because it just 
happens that my brother wrote it. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am very in- 
terested to know that. It is a good 
book, and I heartily recommend it. 
It contains a great deal of good ad- 
vice on how to put aside our cares 
and worries after a day in the office. 
The Speaker. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 


Taking up where the gentleman 
from Ohio left off, the editors of 
ForBes would like to (1) second 
the Buckeyer’s worthy motion, and 
(2) call attention to a most unusual 
guarantee that goes with the book. 
“Tt will,” says our book department, 
“add years to your life, or your 
money back.” 

One puzzled purchaser, anxious to 
test the guarantee, asked “How long 
may one keep the book to find out 
whether it adds years to one’s life, 
before demanding a refund? And 
how is one to know whether he is 
indebted to the book or to Vitamin 
B-12 or Hadacol or just sheer 
cussedness?” 

Since the guarantee was first ad- 
vertised, Forses has devised a prac- 
tical and, we think, a generous 
settlement of our Puzzled Pur- 
chaser’s Problem. Those who want 
to take our offer seriously can do 
so by having instructions put into 
their wills to have their executors 
make a claim for $2.75, the price of 
This Will Kill You, by Charles Fur- 
colowe, published 1951 by B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 

Even the Congressman from Ohio 
couldn't be more gentlemanly than 
this! 











TAX FACTS — 


For Investors! 


It’s ready right now. The brand new 
booklet we just prepared to help in- 
vestors with their ’51 taxes. 


It begins with a thorough study of 
the return itself . . . explains how to 
handle exemptions, deductions, and 
various sources of income ... has a 
handy tax-table for both this year 


and next. 


Then it concentrates on capital 
gains and losses . . . gives you the 
deadlines for taking them this year— 
and good reasons why you should. 
You'll find details on everything 
- from “puts”, “calls”, and commodity 
futures, to tax-free exchanges, the 
interest on bonds, and stock rights 


and dividends. 


The review ends with a special in- 
sert of more than 200 stocks carefully 
matched as to price, yield, type, and 
quality—an insert that could be ex- 
tremely useful in establishing capital 
gains or losses—without. disrupting 
your portfolio balance. 


If you’d like a copy of this review, 
just ask for our “Tax Manual.” Nat- 
urally, there’s no charge and you can 
call if you like, or simply address— 


Department SD-98 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








READERS SAY: 





Smart and/or alecky 
Please cancel my subscription. I can no 
longer stand your smart-alecky presenta- 
tion of . . . economic and social problems. 
In particular I object to your biased article 
on Puerto Rico. Any country should be 
proud to have a government as good as 
theirs... . —Murray D. Bryce, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reader Bryce is referred to “Sidelines,” 
page 3, in the October 15 issue.—Ed. 


I wish to congratulate you on your pub- 
lication. It certainly is the best publica- 
tion of its kind (and I am tempted to say 
“of any kind”) I saw in my 15 years’ 
career as a business executive. I scan 
every month some 40 to 50 periodicals, 
U.S., Canadian, British, French, Swiss, 
Italian, German, etc., but none has given 
me the same concentrated information, 
food for thought and reading pleasure as 
yours. ... 

—J. E. Friepricn, Sales Manager, 
Girard-Perregaux Watch Factory, 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland. 


Trainman 

Your October 1 “Sidelines” column was 
very interesting personally. My experience 
has been similar and, like your friend in 
Montana, “now I'll take the train.” The 
inefficiency of airline personnel (not 
pilots) is most amazing. —Paut E. Hunt, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Airman 

Forses states that the airlines have not 
yet learned the difference between “han- 
dling mail sacks and handling paying pas- 
sengers.” This, of course, we all know is 
not true. —WituiaM J. Grant, 

Denver, Colo. 
Echo on Hearst 

Wish to offer my compliments to Mr. B. 
C. Forbes on his short article in reference 
to his own experience on a business basis 
with the late publisher, William Randolph 
Hearst. I feel this country owes him a real 
debt of gratitude for his lifelong fight for 
the protection of America and our Repub- 
lican form of government. And not least 
was his long and vigorous fight against 
Communism in this country and all over 
the world. —F. O. THoMPson, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Two-word plug? 

Your publication gave us a two-word 
plug—“smart successful”—in the very in- 
teresting September 15 Anaconda article. 

Although we may not be so smart (ac- 
cording to Forses) in the aviation busi- 
ness, it is at least comforting to know that 
Forses considers that we are smart in 
Chile. —J. P. Grace, Jr., pres., 

W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Correction 

You can imagine my chagrin when I 
was quoted as having said “. . . my rela- 
tions with Pepsi’s public relations depart- 
ment have not been pleasant. . . .” At first 
I thought that this was a typographical 





error on the part of Forpes Magazine. This 


6 


was not the case, for upon. checking the 
carbon copy of my letter the fault was my 
own. The sentence would have been all 
right had the word “not,” been eliminated, 
—Francis X. Trommons, 
Director Advertising and Publicity, 
National Association of Ice Indus'x! * 
Washington, D 
Anti-fascist 

More power to you for your article, 
“Story Of A Story” [Oct. 15]. You will 
undoubtedly have considerable criticism 
from porcine fascists, but don’t let it “get 
you down.” —A. M. CosBAnks, 
Danbury, Conn. 

We won't.—Ep. 


Retirement rush 

Your excellent magazine can make a 
great contribution to business, and to pub 
lic welfare, by continuing to point up the 
problems which arise from the growing 
practice of recognizing 65 as compulsory 
retirement age. “Time To Retire” was @ 
splendid start. <4 

What will be the public tax burden i 
1980 when we have 22 million people ove 
65, only a few of whom are productive? 
As we retard the age at which youngster 
can go to work, and push more and more” 
old people out of gainful employment, the 
burden on the rest of us will become im 
creasingly severe. The Social Security law 
effectively prevents oldsters from working 
at anything that brings in over $50 per 
month. 

The tax burden is only one angle of the 
problem. Consider all the social and politi- 
cal problems which are arising from the 
presence of millions of oldsters who have 
nothing to do—and don’t like it! Twenty 
million unhappy people can raise hell with 
our social and political structure. 

—H. G. Kenacy, vice-pres., 
The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Teachers’ Pay 

Your editorial on teachers’ pay [Aug. 15] 
makes the same old mistake. It assumes 
that the classroom teacher with better in- 
come will do a better job—and that is all 
that is wrong. 

The classroom teacher is like a nurse 
in a hospital. And you would not improve 
medicine, not even judge it, exclusively on 
how good a technique the nurse had. First, 
the philosophy of service back of a hos- 
pital, second, the type of physicians who 
practice there, third, the equipment in the 
plant, fourth, the administration of the in 
stitution—these are some of the things be 
should investigate. 

—Mrs, S. YANCEY BELKNAR, — 
New York, N. Y 
Se i 
Business and Finance | $ 

You call your magazine a magazine 
business. It seems to discuss mostly st 
and big business. —CLARENCE L 

Wyandotte, Mi 


Forses logotype reads “Business and 1 
Finance.”—Ep. 


Forbes 








—BUT WITH HOW MANY 
SHADES OF DIFFERENCE? 


When they’re delivered to the buyers a 
number of Diesels may be identical in make and 
model. But in actual use... working in different 
plants and climates . . . differently loaded, operated 
and serviced .. . the “identical” Diesels soon differ 
even more than just a shade. That’s one reason the 
lubrication which seems ideal in one particular 
case may cause a similar Diesel working elsewhere 
to run up unnecessary downtime. 

You can guard against the adverse effects of 
such variables . . . against the improper lubrication 
of your costly Diesels ... by calling in a Cities 
Service Diesel Lubrication specialist. He knows all 
types of Diesels and their lubrication; he knows 
practical plant procedure, too. That’s why the 


CITIES 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


SERVICE 
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Diesel lubrication schedule he will be glad to 
develop especially for you can provide far better 
protection for your Diesels—and for your profit 
showing. Contact the Cities Service office nearest 
you, or mail the coupon now for booklet on 
Diesel Engine Lubrication. 


The Cities Service complete 
line of top quality petroleum 
products includes a Diesel 
lubricant for every 


operating condition. 


CITIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 186 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new booklet on 
Diesel Engine Lubrication. 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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Only STEEL can do so many 


THIS PICTURE was taken through a foot of steel with the help of a periscope 
mounted in the 11-ton steel doors of one of the new “hot cells” for atomic 
research at Brookhaven’s hot lab. The vessel in the picture is filled with a 
solution containing uranium. The infra-red lamps grouped around the 
vessel are used to heat the solution. Brookhaven’s hot cells, built: for ex- 
periments too hot to handle by ordinary laboratory methods, are lined with 
U-S'S Stainless Steel, and backed by concrete walls three feet thick. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION »* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CONSOLIDATED WESTE 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMP 
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1} jobs so well 


YOU'D BE SURPRISED how many products of United 
States Steel are used in a modern dairy barn. To name 
just a few: Universal Atlas Cement for durable floors; 
National Pipe for water lines and cowstalls; Stainless 
Steel for milking and milk-storage equipment, and 


EVER WONDER how they get those new cars ’way up there on those big 
auto trailers? Here’s how . . . by the use of steel loading skids. These steel 
skids must be strong enough to support the heaviest cars. And although 
12 feet long, they must be light enough for one man to handle. That’s 


frequently, steel roofing and siding for the barn itself. 


7. 

ue 
THE SPRING’S THE THING that keeps many 
machines for home and office operating 
smoothly and efficiently. This type- 
writer spring, for example, furnishes 
driving power for the entire machine, 
operates the draw-bar, controls the 
spacing, works the ribbon mechanism. 
U.S. Steel manufactures millions of 
American Quality Springs every year 
for jobs of every description. 


why many of them are made of strong, weight-saving U-S‘S COR-TEN 
steel, one of the famous high-strength steels made by U.S. Steel. 


ALL ASHORE! It takes plenty of steel to 
produce military equipment like these 
Marine Corps Amtracks. Today, prac- 
tically all units of the industry, includ- 
ing United States Steel, are steadily 
expanding their steel-producing capac- 
ity to help meet both defense and every- 
day needs. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


Every minute in the first quarter of this year, an average of 200 tons of steel was made in 
the U.S.A. . . . enough to build a diesel locomotive, two box cars, and 80 yards of track. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
eye —— Aping to Build « Betor Amerie 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Expect more strikes in Britain. 


All unions won't feel like uniting’ with 
Churchill’s Conservative Party’s aims. 


At home several momentous labor con- 
tracts, including steel and coal, will 
shortly expire. 

Drastic demands loom. 

Instead of going into avoidable debt, 
by instalment buying or otherwise, 


save. 


Nobody ever regretted accumulating a 
nestegg. 


Scarcities won’t be insufferable. 


Long-range prediction: Republicans will 
win next November. 


Home building is catching up. 


Guess: By and by a surplus and re- 
cession. 


U.N., not Russia, is winning the arma- 
ment race. 


U.S. is scoring impressive progress. 


To young men: Attend classes to qualify 
you for skilled employment. 


Knowledge is the best of all tools. 


It increases your value as a construc- 
tive citizen. Also husband and father. 


Looks more and more like Ike. 


Little Harry Truman’s stature isn't 
growing. 


We must admire plodding, conscien- 
tious Sen. Taft’s limitless energy—and 


his ability. 


The British royal visitors have behaved 
royally. 


America can’t hope to uproot corrup- 
tion until it uproots the present long- 
entrenched, power-dizzy Administra- 
tion. 


Take intelligent interest in politics— 
local, national. 


Ideal Christmas gifts: 
Bonds. 


U.S. Savings 


Don't delay your Christmas shopping. 
—B.C. F. 


WASHINGTON 





IN BLACK & WHITE 


Suspension of manufacturing of color 
receivers “for the duration,” in line with 
the “request” from Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, most definitely does 
not mean ending of television set pro- 
duction, or even drastic cuts in it. 

Reduction of the number of types of 
TV sets and standardization in order 
to save materials will come in the com- 
ing months, but there’s no thought in 
the government of cutting off produc- 
tion. It’s believed that as many TV 
sets will be made—and sold—in the 
coming year as in 1951. 

The decision on color, incidentally, 
probably was most welcome to William 
Paley, chairman of the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Committee and also chair- 
man of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Quick compliance by CBS with 
Wilson’s “request” indicated that CBS 
wanted to get off the hook upon which 
it has been hanging since the Federal 
Communications Commission approved 
its “incompatible” color system. The 
number of sets that can take this sys- 
tem aren't enough to fill a good-sized 
night club, but CBS faithfully put on 
broadcasts until asked to stop it. 


WHAT PRICE SECURITY? 


Congress’ revision — upwards, of 
course—of benefits payable to 1.5 mil- 
lion rail employees under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, which was the third 
“adjustment” in five years, means more 
pressure next session for a general re- 
vision of the Social Security Act; as 
amended in 1950, when leaders prom- 
ised a later. bill to take the place of the 
admitted “stop-gap.” 

Under the new Railroad Retirement 
Act, pension and annuity benefits go 
up 15 per cent; survivors’ benefits go 
up 33.3 per cent. The contribution 
rate, which will go up from 6.0 to 6.25 
per cent in January, sticks to its previ- 
ous schedule. 

Rep. Charles A. Wolverton (R.- 
N. J.) declared it would be wise to 
take the money collected for the Rail- 
road Retirement Fund and “invest” it 


with the Social Security Administration, 
which gives comparable benefits for 
only one-fourth the contributions. In 
short, Uncle Sam is being advised by 
Congressmen that one of his divisions— 
the Social Security Administration—is 
four times as efficient as another of his 
divisions — the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Or maybe the inference is that 
the subsidy is four times as bountiful 
from Social Security. There’s no 
longer any attempt by anyone to claim 
that the social security payments actu- 
ally pay for the handsome annuities 
they bring. Social Security is a general 
subsidy from the U. S. Treasury and 
it is pure fiction to call it “insurance,” 
in the same sense as the term is used 
to describe economic, private insurance 
plans. 


HOW STABLE IS STABLE? 


Ralph D. Hetzel, Jr., assistant admin- 
istrator for operations of the Economic 
Stabilization Administraton, has taken 
issue—apparently without meaning to 
do so—with his boss, Economic Stabil- 
izer Eric Johnston. 

Johnston has stated that the line is 
being held and that there is no immi- 
nent danger of wage and price pres- 
sures pushing one another up in the 
coming months. Hetzel, speaking at a 
seminar here, warned that present con- 
ditions likely represent the lull before 
heavy storm pressures towards raising 
both prices and wages. 

He declared that direct controls are 
reaching down into the lives of the en- 
tire population. Although praising 
Federal action to “stabilize” the econ- 
omy, he nevertheless hinted that the 
economic storm flags are flying again 
and ought to be observed by the aver- 
age man. 


FIVE PERCENTERS 


The National Planning Association 
has urged here anew that corporations 
spend at least five per cent of their 
earnings for educational, scientific and 
welfare purposes—since such expendi- 
tures are exempt from Federal corpora- 
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tion taxes under the new Revenue Act 
of 1951. 

H. Christian Sonne, chairman of the 
NPA board, issued this appeal in con- 
nection with the release of a revised 
edition of “The Five Percent,” written 
by Beardsley Ruml and Theodore Gei- 
ger. This booklet is to be followed by 
a book-length manual to help business- 
men plan worthwhile contributions. 

“More private support of such activi- 
ties is imperative today when private 
institutions are increasingly squeezed 
between fixed income and rising costs,” 
the booklet stated. Only alternative 
to private support, it added, is over- 
dependence on governmental funds and 
the resulting concentration of control 
in Federal hands. 

The booklet stresses that such con- 
tributions be of mutual benefit to the 
institutions, the general community in 
which they are located, and the corpo- 
rations involved: 

“Every American business benefits 
directly and indirectly from increased 
human knowledge, the elimination of 
sickness and disease, the improvement 
of living standards, the relief of poverty 
and personal distress.” 


CALL STERLING 5200 


Transfer of the Business Advisory 
Center—hereafter to be known as the 
Business Advisory Service—from the 
Old General Accounting Office Build- 
ing to Room 2-N-6 on the second floor 
of the New GAO Building has been 
completed. 

Staffed by business and _ technical 
advisers, employees of this group assist 
businessmen, manufacturers and their 
representatives on problems arising 
from orders and regulations issued by 
the National Production Authority and 
the Defense Production Administration. 
Business Advisory Service accommo- 
dates not only personal callers, but tele- 
phone inquirers as well. Call Sterling 
5200 and ask for Extension 5381, 5382, 
5383, 5384, or 5385 any week-day. 


MINE LABOR SCENE BLACK 


The metal mining industry not only 
faces a shortage of workers right now, 
but will find it more difficult in the 
future to recruit additional workers, 
according to a report issued here by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Main reasons include the limited 
labor supply existing in the mining 
areas, and the sex and age restrictions 
on mining employment. By 1955, 
metal mines will need some 120,000 
workers, some 15 per cent more than 
currently are employed. If full mobil- 
ization comes, requirements will be 
much greater. 

Mechanization has enabled the min- 
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"What if your business lost its ‘memory’?” 


ithaca 





1 “SEE THESE ASHES? They’re my accounts receivable, my tax records, my 
inventory and payroll records—the ‘memory’ of my firm. I can’t operate a 
business that has lost its ‘memory.’ 


Se eae 


2 “| THOUGHT this fireproof 3 “AND THIS heavy-walled, .4“SUREIHAD fire insurance! 
building was a guarantee of | old unlabeled safe fooled me, _— But in order to collect full 
rotection. I didn’t know too. Such safes act as incin- __ I’ve got to prepare a fsa 
buildings like this only wall- _erators once the temperature _ of-loss statement. Could you 
in and intensify a blaze that gets above 350°F...only%as do it if your records were 
starts inside an office. hot. as a match flame. They _— destroyed?” 
cremate records. 


You're risking the entire future of your business if you keep 
irreplaceable records in an old, unlabeled safe or metal 
cabinet. Imagine yourself suddenly deprived of your accounts 
receivable ledgers, your tax and inventory records and other 
vital papers. You’d be up against it and no mistake! 


Remember this fact: 43 out of 100 businesses 
that lose their records by fire never reopen. 


Stop gambling right now! Get positive protection for your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
Mosler “A” Label Record Safe MOSLER “‘A” LABEL RECORD saFz. The “A” Label tells you 
that this safe has passed the independent Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
It’s the world’s best record protection! Look for this label 
on your safe. 


% Mosler Safe ”””” 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





with built-in money chest for 
combined protection against 
fire and burglary 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


oe ae The Mosler Safe Company 

Consult classified fele- | Department F-11, Hamilton, Ohio 

phone directory for | Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how 

name of the Mosler 
‘ ‘ : ‘or Pu s'0'd cocccccatnbdetessitisedescicceccoceeeece PORTIONS. 6... cc ccccdee 


to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 














ing industry to produce much larger 
quantities of metals, with about half 
as many workers, than it did 40: years 
ago. Because of progressive depletion 
of ore deposits, however, output of 
metal per man-hour in recent years 
generally has increased slowly, if at all, 
and in some instances—lead-zinc min- 
ing, for example—output per man-hour 
actually has declined. 

You can get a copy of the full report, 
“Manpower Requirements in Metal 
Mining” (Manpower Report No. 11), 
on request from the BLS, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


GIVE AT YOUR PERIL 

Businessmen in general and those 
who do any business with Uncle Sam 
in particular (which includes virtually 


all of them now) ought to be more- 


aware of a little-noticed amendment to 
the $60 billion military appropriation 
legislation, which now is operative. 

This amendment, sponsored by Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), re- 
quires that all military purchase con- 
tracts contain a clause giving Uncle 
Sam the right to cancel them if it is 
found that any kind of gratuities—such 
as free entertainment or Christmas 
gifts—have been offered by the con- 
tractor to any government official or 
employee. 

The amendment provides also that, 
in the case of such a cancellation, the 
contractor may be sued. as though he 
had broken the contract. The contractor 
also may be subject to penalties up to 
10 times the value of any such gratuity 
given, or even just offered, to a govern- 
ment employee. 

“This puts every contractor on notice 
that gratuities of any kind may bring 
penalties,” Senator O’Mahoney ex- 


plained. 


INCOME CURVE FLATTENING 


National income reached a season- 
ally-adjusted annual rate of $274.5 
billion in the second quarter of ’51, or 
some $5 billion above the preceding 
quarter. But the rise of less than 2 per 
cent was not as great as that in the 
preceding quarter, which jumped some 
3.5 per cent over.the March quarter 
of 1950. 

“The income expansion through the 
first quarter of this year had been re- 
flected in rapid increases in all major 
distributive shares,” the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Com- 
merce, pointed out. “In the second 
quarter, proprietors’ and rental income 
fell off slightly, corporate profits ad- 
justed for inventory valuation remained 
almost unchanged at the annual rates 
of $43 billion, and the rise of $5 billion 
was centered in employee compensa- 
tion.” 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





TAXES CLAW PROFITS 


The extent of the government’s tax 
take can be seen in SEC figures cover- 
ing the year’s second quarter. Rate of 
return of stockholders’ equity amounted 
to 30.4% before taxes, 13.7% after. In 
the same quarter of 1950, the figures 
were 24.8% and 15.6%, respectively. 
Third-quarter profits were even harder 
hit by new taxes, a recent survey show- 
ing earnings of a group of representa- 
tive companies down 27% from a year 
earlier, and 14% below the second 
quarter. , 


. » - AS PRICES HOLD STEADY 


In terms of specific companies, Beth- 
lehem Steel’s net for nine months was 
equal to only 5.1% on sales, against 
8.5% in 1950. Though billings were 28% 
greater, net was 28% less, as provision 
for taxes jumped from last year’s $75 
million to $135 million. Chairman E. 
G. Grace points out that stockholders 
made a contribution of 30% of the earn- 
ing power of their money this year to- 
ward holding the line on prices. He 
adds, “we are entitled today to higher 
prices under the law . . . but we set up 
voluntary price regulation and we 
haven't felt it wise to change them.” 


- .- AND COSTS GO UP 


An even sharper complaint comes 
from Westinghouse president Gwilym 
A. Price! “The prices of our products,” 
he says, “are substantially the same as 
on January 1, 1951. Yet we are being 
required to absorb more than $35 mil- 
lion annually in increased labor costs 
and in increased costs of materials. This 
indicates clearly that there is no effec- 
tive control of basic elements of our 
cost of production.” Company net for 
nine months was $42.7 million, equal 
to 4.7 cents per dollar of sales. For the 
same period in 1950, net was $49 mil- 
lion, or 6.7 cents per sales dollar. 


WAGES WILL INCREASE 


With the Septesnber cost of living 
price index registering a new high, an- 
other wave of wage boosts is in the 
cards. The number of workers getting 
escalator pay rises has nearly quad- 
rupled in the 12 months ending Sep- 
tember, to reach a mark of 3 million. 
According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there are more than a hun- 
dred different formulas for computing 
or applying cost-of-living wage adjust- 
ments in existing contracts, with about 
40% of all workers being covered by 
the General Motors type of formula. 
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BUSINESS GOOD, BUT— 


Overall, business is good, should 
continue so through November. Order 
backlogs continue to decline, but at a 
slower pace. December and first-quar- 
ter 1952 conditions, asserts the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, will 
depend upon (1) the movement of fin- 
ished goods stocks by the holiday buy- 
ing, (2) the allocations of first-quarter 
controlled materials for civilian uses, 
and (3) the rate at which defense or- 
ders can be brought into production. 
While defense production is growing, 
consensus is that there must be more 
of it, and a wider spread, if hardships 
in some regions are to be avoided. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 

Corporate liquidity kept declining 
during the first half of 1951. According 
to recent SEC figures, corporate hold- 
ings of $47 billion of cash and govern- 
ments amounted to 59% of current 
liabilities. In 1950, it was 73%. Inven- 
tory accumulation during the second 
quarter was the big factor here, going 
up 29% to hit $58.6 billion. Net work- 
ing capital of $79 billion represented a 
$1.2 billion boost for the second quar- 
ter, while an additional $5.6 billion was 
invested in plant and equipment. About 
35% of this $6.8 billion expansion came 
from external sources, long-term _bor- 
rowing providing $1.6 billion, and net 
new stock issues totaling $800 million. 
Depreciation and undistributed profits 


accounted for the remaining $4.4 
billion. 


MONEY MARKETS 


These figures are reflected in publicly 
offered securities. Offerings last month 
were up sharply over recent levels. 
Bond issues, 77 in number, totaled 
$907 million, while 19 common stock 
issues amounted to $118 million. Ten- 
month total: bonds, $4.9 billion; stocks, 
$598 million. Bond offerings to date are 
the largest for any corresponding pe- 
riod since 1930, while stock offerings 
are the biggest since 1946. 


FINANCING SHORTCUT 


This is not the whole story, however. 
For private placement of securities is 
still upward—$2.4 billion for the first 
six months—while publicly offered cor- 
poration securities totaled $1.9 billion. 
In the comparable period last year, pri- 
vate placements were $1.7 billion, pub- 
lic offerings, $2.6 billion. Last year 
privately placed securities totaled $3.3 
billion, against $3.7 billion in public 
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prevailing in the last couple of years. 


INVESTMENT TURNOVER UP 


The job of life insurance companies 
to keep policyholders’ funds invested is 
tougher than ever. This vear they've 
been investing over $5 for each $1 net 
gain in total assets. In previous years 
the normal ratio was two or three times. 
New investments in the first six months 
were $11.1 billion, while net increase 
in assets was only $2 billion. This 
meant that $9.1 billion of the funds 
being invested had to come from ma- 
turities, exchanges, refundings and 
sales of investments previously made. 


THRIFT NOTE 


We're putting more away for that 
rainy day says the SEC. Individuals 
saved $3.2 billion in liquid form dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1951, more 
than in any period since the third 
quarter of 1946. While disposable per- 
sonal income expanded, personal con- 
sumption remained about the same as 
in the preceding quarter. Savings in the 
form of corporate stocks and bonds 
went up sharply, total net purchases of 
securities amounting to $1 billion, al- tana... 
most as much as in the full year 1950. 
Stocks accounted for $800 million, 


bonds for $200 million. 


STICKY PRICES 


Asking the question why consumer 
spending does not keep pace with ris- 
ing income, the New Council of Amer- 
ican Business says it probably would if 
it were not for the fact that real pur- 
chasing power hasn’t kept up with pro- 
duction and the piling-up of inven- 
tories in the hands of manufacturers, ° 
wholesalers and dealers. It’s the “stick- 
iness of high prices,” rather than the 
idiosyncrasies on spending and saving, 
that motivates the consumer, the Coun- 


cil emphasizes. 


QUICK WRITEOFFS SLOWING 


Dollar value of 4,261 certificates of 
necessity issued so far by the Defense 
Production Authority is in excess of $10 
billion. Nearly 40% were exception to 
DPA’s 60-day moratorium, announced 
August 18. When the moratorium— 
designed as a breathing spell for the 
agency—expired in October, DPA’s 
Manly Fleischmann announced new 
plants started after November 1 would 
have to get official clearance in advance 
to be eligible for fast write-offs. Early 
this month, bureaucracy-burdened DPA 
postponed this pre-certification dead- 
line to January 1, because it did not 
have time to handle administrative de- 
tails involved in putting it into effect. 
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offerings. At the rate these private deals 
are going, full-year results will probably 
set a new high, upsetting the 50% ratio 


THE SPOKANE AREA... 


offers unlimited industrial advantages 


Located in the Inland Empire .. . 
comprised of Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho and Western Mon- 
. Spokane is a progressive 
industrial and distribution center. 
Near Spokane is Grand Coulee Dam 
which furnishes power and light for 
all types of industrial activity; manu- 
facturing, processing, warehousing, 
distribution, and so en. The dam 
ultimately will provide irrigation for 
nearly one million acres in the North- 
west area. 


Spokane is a central point for re- 
cruiting labor. It has modern utility 
and transportation facilities. Union 
Pacific provides excellent freight 
and passenger service. 

The many large concerns that have 
purchased or leased sites on Union 
Pacific tracts represent diversified 
lines of industry such as building ma- 
terials, farm implements, electric 
appliances, etc. 

Hundreds of acres are still avail- 
able for industrial expansion in the 
Spokane area. 


Grand Coulee Dam 
SPOKANE 
LONGVIEW 


PORTLAND 


POCATELLO 
CHEYENNE 
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DENVER 


LOS ANGELES 





Choice sites served by Union Pacific trackage are also available at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Yakima, Walla Walla, Longview and other 
northwest points. Olympia and Aberdeen-Hoquiam also have large 
industrial possibilities. 

System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include 
sites in these twelve States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, IOWA, KAN- 
SAS, MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and 
WYOMING. 

For detailed, confidential information please write 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 188, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding”’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 










DON’T EXPECT BRITISH MIRACLES 


The British election resulted as widely expected—in our 
October 1, 1951, issue the writer said: “Prediction: Britain's 
Socialistic Government will be defeated at next election by 
at least a narrow margin.” 

While Churchill’s victory is deeply gratifying, conditions 
in Britain are such that no miracles can be expected. In- 
deed, it may not be possible to avert another serious eco- 
nomic crisis. Socialistic unions may feel free to declare 
irresponsible strikes. Her excess of imports over exports has 
become alarming. No wizard wand can be waved to rectify 
this. Austerity must inexorably continue. 

The fundamental fact is that, as we have heretofore em- 
phasized, Britain has long been plagued by excessive hand- 
outs by the Socialists to capture votes. It is all very well 
for a government to pamper its people if it can foot the 
bill. Events have demonstrated that Britain could not af- 
ford to meet the gigantic cost. The new Prime Minister 
has set an admirable example by cutting his own and other 
Ministers’ salaries. 

Churchill inherits a miserable mess. It may be that he 
will feel compelled to appeal anew to the United States 
for financial aid. Iran and now Egypt are veritable hornets’ 
nests. Whether he will be able to solve these thorny 
problems without resorting 


by B.C. FORBES 


November, follow the example of Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and plump for a reversal of policy. I hopefully 
think this will occur. If General Eisenhower should be 
the Republican nominee, I am certain this will be the out- 
come. If the battle be between Truman and Taft the out- 
come would seem to me distinctly less certain. 

At this stage, I am optimistic. 


WILL NEW TAXES CHILL SAVING? 


A worker voiced these thoughts to me: “My weekly pay 
envelope is already so flattened by all kinds of deductions 
that I am being driven to saying, “What the hell’s the use?” 
For years and years, despite discouragements, I have tried 
hard to save, because I wanted to depend more upon self- 
reliance than upon governmental handouts, so-called So- 
cial Security. I am sorry to say that I am about ready to 
give up, in face of the new taxes dumped upon us by 
the politicians. Of course, it is wrong, but I am tempted 
to cease striving to safeguard financially my old age, am 
tempted to spend my money on the things I want and 
let the future take care of itself—let the Government take 
care of me.” 

How many millions of individuals are being driven into 
this same fatal philosophy? America did not thus rise to 
first place among the nations 





to force only time will tell. 


of the world, did not thus 


Forbes Magazine : 
$0 Fitth Acer accumulate more _ savings 
WILL TRUMAN BE tae than any other people in 
IMPRESSED? a all history, did not thus at- 
’ ee tract unparalleled equity in- 
we 0 Sostenionty-in- vestments, did not thus suc- 
clined President, Harry S. OPEN LETTER ceed in developing its nat- 


Truman, draw any lesson 
from the British election? 
There the Socialists have 
been thrown out of office, as 
were the Socialistic Admin- 
istrations of Australia and 
New Zealand. Probably not. 
But this international trend 
is, as I see it, profoundly 
significant, should be inter- 
preted by Truman and other 
politicians as portentous. 

No Socialistic nation has 
ever reached world leader- 
ship—unless the United 
States, under the New Deal 
and mis-called Fair Deal, be 
classified as Socialistic. 

My ardent hope is that 
American voters will, next 


Charles E. Wilson, 


Dear Charles: 


‘action. 


alluring, seductive. 





National Defense Director, 


You have such overwhelmingly important 
national duties to perform that I, very respectfully, 
as a long-time friend, urge you to devote less time 
to public speaking, more time to taking effective 


To listen to oneself orate is always 


But resist, desist! 


(P. S. Write to him as to whether you agree or don't.) 


ural resources to a pinnacle 
never before approached. 

Will next November bring 
the dawn of another and 
more inspiring era in this 
land? 


U. S. IMMIGRANT’S 
PARADISE 


No wonder people in al- 
most all parts of the world 
are eager to come and live in 
America. Having occasion the 
other day to consult a young- 
ish lawyer, he related this in- 
spiring story: His parents 
came from Russia some 50 
years ago. Neither knew Eng- 
lish. Settling in a colony of 
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fellow-natives in New York City, they have not to this day 
learned to read or write or talk English. 

Notwithstanding this, they were ambitious that their sons 
should become educated. Thanks to the free tuition offered 
—by City College, Hunter College, Brooklyn College and 
Queens College, in New York—it was possible for two sons 
to contrive to obtain college education. This young lawyer 
is also a certified public accountant, specializing in taxes, 
teaches college students two evenings a week, is working 
two other evenings weekly, at another college, for a Master's 
degree. 

In the meantime, his father, although he cannot read 
or write English, has built up a factory employing some 
thirty people. 

This could happen only in the United States! 

* 
Ambition is worthless unless backed by action. 
. 


THIS VICE PRESIDENT GOT A SURPRISE! 


“You don’t always look as important as you think you 
are,” shrewdly declares Martin W. Clement, now chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. As proof, he narrates this ex- 
perience: 

“With some older 
friends, when Operating 
Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, I 
was grouse shooting up in the Alleghany Mountains, near 
Driftwood, Pennsylvania. Tiring of mountain climbing and 
wandering through the woods, my friends indicated they 
would like to get home as quickly as possible. So, taking 
direction from the moss on the north side of the trees, we 
made a bee-line for home. 

“As we came down the hill into the valley, we found a 
track gang working on the railroad, and my friends sug- 
gested it would be nice if we had a ride into town on the 
hand car. 

“Not thinking how I looked, I went up to the track 
foreman and said: ‘My name is Clement, I’m the operating 
vice president.’ 

“He said he was glad to know me; that his name was 
Atterbury, and he was president. 

“I showed him my pass; he took another look at me, and 
said: “Well, I'll be damned!’ : 

“He did take us to the nearest station on the hand car; 
then his son took us into town by automobile, back to 
Driftwood.” 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











TRAGIC 


Two World Wars have hit Britain harder than the United 
States. She has been dethroned from world leadership to 
the position of a second-rate power. Her standard of living 
has disastrously declined. Life, living there is indeed 
“austere.” 

This experience, related to me by a talented, beautiful, 
charming young woman, under thirty, impressed and de- 
pressed me. She confided: “I have been engaged three 
times. In every instance my fiance was killed before we 


could get married. . . . But we must carry on as best we 
can, hoping for better times, more happiness in the future.” 
* 


Continue to serve others and by and by 
they'll serve you. 
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PROFITS AND TAXES 


The recent sharp drop in the stock market most analysts 
attribute in large part to the impact of taxes on third- 
quarter earnings. In company after company reports 
showed greater grosses and greater per share earnings 
before taxes, but heavy drops in per share nets after taxes. 
Only a few bucked the trend, such as oils, and these only 
because of special circumstances. 

For months market experts have studied and warned 
about the part Excess Profits Taxes would have on earn- 
ings, but until the actual reports started streaming across 
the country’s financial pages, few seemed fully aware of 
how sharp would be the cuts. 

The dangerous fallacy in EPT was never made more 
apparent. The incentive to expand, to increase efficiency, is 
greatly lessened when increased earnings spell less and less 
profit. Even small companies cannot build adequate 
reserves, or develop a real nest egg for either the rainy day 
or future growth. The whole program encourages manage- 
ment extravagance—the spending of dollars that “cost” only 
30 cents because taxes would take away the other 70 cents 
if added to profits. 

All must be hurt to pay the bill for our defense, but a tax 
program that stunts our industrial growth strikes hard at 
the root of our greatest might. 

As it is, however, most companies should continue able 
to meet dividend payments that have been paid in the last 
year or two. These in most cases didn’t exceed a third of 
profits earned, and so are still well covered. 

—MALCOLM FOorBEs. 





PRAISE DESERVING YOUNG EMPLOYEES 


Honors, tributes, come to conspicuously successful men 
(and women) usually quite late in life. I want to urge 
ardently that employers, managements, bestow a word of 
praise on deserving young employees. I will never forget 
the first expression of appreciation I received when a cub 
newspaper reporter. Working in a branch office—80 to 90 
hours a week—under a very stern superior, who never once 
uttered an appreciative word, I was given an assignment 
to report an attempt, by the superintendent of the Public 
Baths in Perth, to swim to Dundee, my paper’s headquar- 
ters. When, later, I visited there, one of the high-up editors 
told me that they well knew I was being worked exces- 
sively, but added that I was in line for early promotion. 
No youth ever could have been made happier than this, 
my first commendation, made me. 

Doubtless there are thousands, millions of humble young 
employees, in all lines of life, who, rendering the utmost 
possible service, hunger and thirst for one cheering word 
from a superior. Too, too deplorably often foremen, super- 
intendents, department heads, executives, are far more 
prone to censure than to commend. This is a pitiable mis- 
take, from every point of view. Praise prods to greater ef- 
fort, achievement. Therefore, it pays, is profitable man- 
agerial practice to rate it on no higher basis. 

Bosses, ponder this—and reform accordingly! 


* 


Opportunity rarely knocks on your door. 
Knock, rather, on opportunity’s door 
if you ardently wish to enter. 


WHAT’S WITH CANADA? 


Paste this in your hat: the Northern Neighbor looks like (and may become ) 
a second United States — but it won’t be swallowed up by the first one 


ON a TuRSDAY moming last September 
Ralph Wilson, account executive in a 
medium-sized advertising agency, fold- 
ed his Herald Tribune, tucked it under 
his train seat. It was 8:42, twenty-three 
minutes before his stop at Grand Cen- 
tral Station. ’ 

Then, for the first time since leaving 
Westport, he spoke to his seat com- 
panion. 

“What’s new in the market?” 

The young broker, in the white Ox- 
ford button-down shirt, put his paper 
in his lap, turned to the agency man, 
smiled. 

“Canadian Pacific Railway looks 
good to me.” The next week, Canadian 
Pacific went up six points. 

That was the second fact Ralph Wil- 
son knew about Canada. The other was 
a hazy one learned from a tired Shu- 
bert road company of “Rose Marie” he 
saw as a kid in Tucson, Arizona, his 
home town: Canada’s mounties wear 
red tunics and wide-rimmed hats. 

Wilson’s picture of Canada was as 
complete as Ivan Ivanovitch’s notion of 
capitalist U.S. But while Ivan can’t get 
at the facts of the U.S., Wilson has an 
open door to all of Canada without 
even the need of a visa. 

He can invest his capital, certain that 
there will be no Iranian nonsense; take 
out his dividends; buy, sell; see Inter- 
national League Baseball in Montreal, 
and Toronto and read scores of the 
World’s Series on the front pages of all 
Canadian dailies. 

Canada is greater in area than all of 
the United States and Alaska combined. 
Only Russia and China are larger. In 
its 3,843,310 square miles there are 
fewer people by about a million than 
live in the State of New York, most of 
them dwelling on a strip running from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, varying in 
width from 100 to 200 miles, north of 
the 49th parallel. 

Canada has a King, George VI, who 
is as unlike George III as the United 
States of 1951 is different from the 13 
colonies. Canada is a partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, runs 
its own shown in foreign as well as do- 
mestic affairs, stays in the Common- 
wealth because it wants to. Her ties 
to Britain are important, for most of 
its institutions and a great part of its 
population stem from the tight little 
isle, but there is no coercion, no pres- 
sure, 

Winston Churchill once called Can- 
ada the linchpin between the U.S. and 
U.K., which it is. The northern neigh- 


bor speaks in an accent understandable 
both to the White House and to 10 
Downing Street. Both remember Can- 
ada pulled her weight in two world 
wars, from 1914 in one and from 1939 
in the other. Withal, its Quebec iso- 
lationists are more rabid than those in 
midwestern U.S. 

Rudyard Kipling stuck a neat label 
on Canada as Our Lady of the Snows. 
Like all labels, it doesn’t tell the whole 
story. During August the businessman 
in Montreal, Canada’s largest city, finds 
he has to send his employees home 
early to ease the sizzle. To confound 
those who know Kipling: 23 States in 
the Union are wholly or in part north 
of the southermost tip of Canada. And 
golfers reaching the 19th hole sip a 
full-bodied, higher alcoholic-content ale 


to relax, not to get warm. 


From among 10 provinces 

you can take your pick of administra- 
tions, all following the British parlia- 
mentary system. Alberta in the Midwest 
has a Social Credit government, which 
beats the drum for private enterprise. 
Quebec has a Union Nationale govern- 
ment which has the least interest in 
reform of any in the nation. Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta’s neighbor, has a Cooper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation gov- 
ernment, akin in theory to the type of 
socialism the Labor party advocates in 
Britain; and which at the same time in- 
vites risk capital to come in and explore 
for natural gas and oil. And Ontario has 
Canada’s only Conservative government 
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—which happens to be one of the most 
advanced in social welfare measures. 

But the big political picture is dom- 
inated by the Liberal party. It is in 
office in the national capital, Ottawa, 
controls most of the Provinces, and 
has run Canada, except for 1930- 
35, since 1921. Its leader, Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent, is a Quebec 
lawyer. To enter politics in the middle 
of War II, St. Laurent gave up one of 
the most lucrative corporate practices in 
the Dominion. 

It doesn’t look as if the Liberals will 
be shooed out of office for a long time; 
one of the reasons is its conservatism, 
so suitable to Quebec. Despite the de- 
mands of the Conservative party and 
the socialist CCF, the Liberals refuse 
to apply direct price controls. Indirect 
methods of fighting inflation are used 
and the credit restrictions are so severe 
that the motor car industry is in the 
doldrums, harder hit than its big bro- 
ther in Detroit. 

Canada believes in pay-as-you-go 
financing. It didn’t quite make it dur- 
ing War II, but since the defeat of 
Germany and Japan has successfully 
budgeted for a surplus every year and 
has been paying off its national debt. 
That measure so sought after by many 
tax experts in the United States, the na- 
tional sales tax, has long been part of 
Canada’s taxation system and recently 
was raised from eight to ten per cent. 

Canada’s Eskimos and Indians com- 
prise one per cent of the population. 
The next oldest, and the largest single 
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group is of French origin, mostly in 
Quebec Province, about one-third of 
the nation, Except for some cultural 
ties and language, Les Canadiens have 
no connection with France. Just over 
half the country is of British origin, 
the English, the Irish, the Scots and 
the Welsh; three per cent of the Do- 
minion is U.S. born and the rest is 
largely from central Europe. 


Through the Gaspé region 
of Quebec tourists will see only French 
signs and hear only French spoken, 
while in Toronto a French sign is rarer 
than one in Chicago or Seattle. 

With Quebec’s French predominantly 
Roman Catholic, it is not surprising to 
find that 44 per cent of the nation be- 
longs to that faith. One and a half per 
cent are Jewish and the remainder are 
Protestants with the largest single de- 
nomination being United Church, a 
union of Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians. The Anglicans, or 
members of the Church of England in 
Canada, are the next largest Protestant 
group with about 16 per cent of the na- 
tion as members. 

If he ever takes a trip to Toronto, 
Ralph Wilson will land at Malton air- 
port after a trip of less than two hours 
from LaGuardia air field by American 
Airlines. He will be driven downtown 
in an American-make bus. He may regi- 
ster at the King Edward Hotel, one of 
the Sheraton chain. 

He will go to sleep on a Simmons 
mattress; wake in the morning to 
an American radio program coming 
through an Admiral radio; shave with 
a Schick electric razor or send down 
for a Gillette blade, Williams shaving 
cream and Mennen after-shave lotion; 
wash with Palmolive soap; eat Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, have Swift ham with his 
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Canadian eggs and drink Maxwell 
House Coffee with: Borden’s cream. 

He will pick up The Globe and Mail 
and find an American-looking paper 
with Associated Press ‘and New York 
Times services spread all over the front 
page. He will jump in a taxi to go to 
his business appointment and find him- 
self in a Plymouth or a Ford or a 
Chevvy. He will think he is in another 
American city, but while everything 
looks the same, he will get a different 
feel. 

The difference will be more than a 
slower pace, a longer lunch, a harder 
“out” and “about” and “house.” The 
atmosphere is not only conservative 
but proud, quietly nationalistic—and 
pro-American unless pushed around. 

Over his late-afternoon Postum he will 
hear his hosts talk about the CIO and 
the AFL, listen to the new demands of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor with 
which the CIO unions are affiliated and 
of the Trades and Labor Congress to 
which the AFL unions belong. He will 
heat talk of Walter Reuther and what 
he wants and learn that William Green 
doesn’t have to be identified in «co 
versation. 

On the newsstands he will see th 
Saturday Evening Post and Collic:’s, 
Newsweek and Time as well as Read- 
er’s Digest and Look and Life. If he 
asks, he will discover that Canada 
is the only country in the world 
where more foreign than domestic 
magazines are bought. He will be 
amazed how much Canadians know 
about Truman and Eisenhower and 
Taft and Dewey and O’Dwyer and Cos- 
tello, and he will feel his neck a little 
because he knows hardly anything 
about Canada. 

He will see Imperial Oil signs and 
learn that Imperial is a dynamic, pro- 
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gressive affiliate ot Standard Oil, New 
Jersey, and that Canadian Industries 
Limited is his old friend DuPont, from 
Wilmington. He will hear of the West- 
inghouse plant and General Electric 
and Betty Grable and “All About Eve”. 
He will be taken aback to learn that, 
next to New York and Chicago, Toronto 
is the best ballet town on the continent; 
that two of New York City Ballet Com- 
pany’s top dancers are not only Cana- 
dians but learned their art in Toronto 
and Ottawa. 

If the visiting businessman has not 
had his fill of surprises he will goggle 
when he is told that United States’ best 
customer is Canada and that she buys 
more from the U.S. than any other 
country; more than France, Germany 
and Italy combined; that as much is 
bought by Canada from the U:S. as all 
the Latin American countries put 
together. 


His publishing friends 

will tell him that 80% of all American 
newsprint comes from Canada which 
is not only the world’s largest pro- 
Gucer of newsprint, nickel, radium, 
p'ainum and asbestos and second in 


gold, but also the earth’s largest ex- 
porter of wheat—in all, the third-great- 
est trading nation. 

Then he will wonder why he never 
heard before that Canada took no Lend 
Lease, is not getting Marshall Plan aid 
(and never has) and is closing her 
“dollar gap” without direct loans or 
grants from the U.S. 

He will only begin to realize why 
his Wall Street friend is interested in 
Canada when he hears that almost $6 
billion of private American funds are 
invested in Canada (75% of the non- 
resident investment): that 2,400 whol- 
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ly or partly-owned U.S. firms are 
operating in Canada and that last year 
every third dollar paid by Canadian 
firms in interest and dividends (about 
$350 million Canadian) went to Amer- 
ican investors. 

Put it this way: add the entire as- 
sets of Alcoa, Chrysler Corp., Firestone 
Tire, Republic Steel, Shell Oil, Du Pont 
and General Electric. The grand sum 
would be less than the American pri- 
vate investment in Canada. 

Now, if the American visitor to Can- 
ada is sufficiently shockproof, he can 
be told that Canadians invest more in 
the U.S., on a per capita basis, than 
the other way around—despite Toron- 
to’s ill-famed stock pirates (see p. 22). 


With developed communications, 
hydro-electric power, its Great Lakes 
system, the St. Lawrence river, the two 
longest railroads in the world (govern- 
ment-owned Canadian National and 
the private Canadian Pacific), the fu- 
ture seemed to lay waiting for Canada 
as War II ended. But in the last four 
years an even firmer base for solid in- 
dustrial development has been re- 
vealed: oil and iron ore. 

One bitter, freezing day in February, 
1947, the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration microphones carried a tremen- 
dous roar and rumble to the homes of 
all the nation. It was the surge and 
gush of oil from Imperial Leduc No. 1, 
some 20 miles southwest of Edmonton, 
Alberta’s capital. Until that year’s black 
geyser, Canada had been forced to im- 
port more than 90% of its oil. Valuable, 
and short, American dollars were going 
to pay for the power to drive its cars, 
heat its homes, move its machines. 

Since the Norman Wells’ discovery, 
some fifty miles south of the Arctic 
Circle, in 1925, Imperial had spent a 
million dollars a year in exploration. 
It has paid off, for Imperial, for Can- 
ada, and for the free world which de- 
pends so much on oil for its defense. 

Translated into statistics, here’s what 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PORT is Vancouver, B. C. 


1947’s roar has meant: Production po- 
tential in 1946 was 19,000 barrels a 
day; 1951 potential is 195,000. 

In 1946, $12 million were spent for 
exploration and development. In 1947 
the figure was $25 million; in 1948, 
$50 million; 1949, $100 million; 1950, 
$165 million. And for 1951 the esti- 
mated expenditure is $215 million. 

In 1946, 59 oil wells were com- 
pleted; in 1947, 196; in 1948, 249; in 
1949, 541; in 1950, 797, and the esti- 
mate for 1951 is 631 new oil wells to 
be brought in. 

Although Imperial is top dog in Can- 
ada’s petroleum industry, it is not un- 
challenged. Every important American 
oil company is on the scene. Alberta is 
not alone being explored. Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba to the east and British 
Columbia to the west have their seek- 
ers for fuel and wealth, and while there 
are a few all-Canadian companies in 
the field, most of the risk capital is 
American. 

Pipe lines are being laid to bring the 
oil east, the present \1,100-mile pipe 
line ending at Lake Superior. Right 
now Canada is potentially half way to 
petroleum self sufficiency. 

What the future holds no one can be 
quite certain, but experts (not share 
pushers) talk of western Canada’s oil 
fields in terms of what Texas has pro- 
duced, the Canadian fields being vir- 
gin in comparison. 

As so often happens, ‘something new 
has been added. Some of the wells 
sunk for oil produced none and instead 
there turned up natural gas in such 
quantities that there will be a super- 
abundance for export to the United 
States (Forses, October 15, 1951, 
page 17). 

As if eastern Canada were jealous 
of the oil strikes in the prairie prov- 
inces, northern Quebec-Labrador came 
through with something of its own. 
Three hundred miles north of Seven 
Islands, Quebec, on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River, lie reserves of 
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more than: 400 million long tons of 
high-grade iron ore.* Prospects for ad- 
ditional tonnage in nearby areas have 
not yet been fully explored. 

The Labrador deposits of this high- 
grade, open-pit ore will need a railway 
to bring them to the St. Lawrence and 
adds to the pressure for building of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway for easier, cheap- 
er, transport. 

These fabulous deposits were not 
found because someone was looking for 
iron. The Hollinger prime interest in 
entering the area was to search for 
gold, and when gold turned into iron a 
special problem arose. Who could 
handle the iron deposits? Where was 
the market? Who had the experience? 

Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna Company 
then came into the field; from that 
grew the Iron Ore Conapany of Canada, 
Ltd., formed in 1949, with Republic, 
Armco, National, Wheeling and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube joined to bring 
the ore into production. 

Building the railroad through the 
wilderness was the first step and four 
years was set as the target time. Now 
it has been moved up to three years 
with the project already on its way. 

So by late 1954 the first diesel loco- 
motives will bring their initial load to 
Seven Islands on the way to American 
steel mills, the beginning of the ex- 
pected two to four million tons esti- 
mated to be shipped out annually, first 
payoff on a $200 million investment. 

Like Americans, Canadians are often 
amused at their hoopla, and as any 
other self-respecting people, don’t like 
to be pushed around. 

Last April a former Canadian am- 
bassador to the United States, Lester 
B. Pearson, who is now Minister of 
External Affairs, shocked Americans 
when he said: “The days of relatively 


*Lake Superior’s Mesabi Range has 
yielded 2,750 million tons of iron ore since 
1854, most of it high grade (50% iron or 
more ). 
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easy and automatic political relations 
with our neighbor are, I think, over.” 
As if to underscore Pearson’s comment, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent last month 
visited President Truman, told him 
Canada would make the St. Lawrence 
into a seaway with or without US. co- 
operation. 

“Mike” Pearson, who is fond of 
Americans, and was one of the best 
liked of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington, was not talking through his hat, 
nor was he trying to get votes. He was 
warning Washington that Canada did 
not like to be taken for granted. 

Nor does Canada want to join the 
United States. Prior to the general na- 
tional election in 1911, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Liberal Prime Minister, 
had worked out a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States. The Conserva- 
tive Opposition under Sir Robert Bor- 
den did not think it was a good deal 
for Canada. In the middle of the con- 
troversy American politicians talked out 
loud about annexation of the northern 
neighbor. “No truck or trade with the 
Yankees” became an Opposition slogan. 
Laurier’s treaty, said Conservative 


speakers, meant a Canada swallowed 
into the American maw. The voters 
didn’t like the idea. It was the end of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s administration. 
It is a Jong time since 1911. Na- 
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tionalism is not wild or woolly in Can- 
ada, but it is still there, however, si- 
lent and potent 


CPR’S DOMINION 


THE FAR-FLUNG Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was once described by Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, the Dominion’s seventh Pre- 
mier, as the thread upon which Cana- 
dian life is strung. 

A Wall Street quip has it that $1.8- 
billion (assets) CPR owns nearly every- 
thing in Canada that isn’t nailed down. 

Both are overstatements, but only 
barely so. Spanning the continent 
from Halifax to Vancouver, the CPR’s 
20,000 miles of iron fingers into every 
city of size in the Dominion. Its air- 
line subsidiary wings passengers half 
way around the world to Australia, and 
by way of Alaska to Japan and China. 
Over 5,300 miles of domestic routes, 
CPR pilots penetrate the bush of Lab- 
rador, the Yukon and the Northwest 
territories, logging more than six mil- 
lion revenue miles a year. Canadian 
Pacific “Empress” liners ply Atlantic 
and Pacific sea routes; “Beaver” cargo 
ships carry Canadian grain abroad to 
all the World’s ports. Another CPR 
subsidiary provides Canada with the 
equivalent of the U. S.’s American Ex- 
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press Co. CPR’s commercial telegraph 
network criss-crosses the Dominion 
with more than 17,600 miles of pole 
line stringing almost 200,000 miles of 
wire. Fourteen hotels (including Que- 
bec’s Chateau Frontenac, Toronto's 
Royal York) make the Canadian Pacific 
Canada’s largest innkeeper. 

But the CPR’s industrial empire em- 
braces a myriad of other businesses 
entirely unconnected with its role as 
rail carrier. As a manufacturer, it 
makes heavy water, sleeping cars, art 
objects, hockey rinks, golf courses and 
macaroni, to name a few. It runs 
turkish baths, a dance hall, fire sta- 
tions, bus companies, roaming boxcar 
schools, an insurance business, the larg- 
est salt-water swimming pool under 
glass in the hemisphere, a transconti- 
nental telephone network, a newsreel 
company, a packing house, a trolley 
company toting 1,800,000 passengers a 
year and more trucks than anybody 
else in Canada. 

Even Evangeline’s Wishing Well in 
Acadia is a CPR concession. Every 
night an abashed CPR official creeps 
up to salvage the lucky pennies tourists 
toss into it for luck. 

But of all the facets of Canadian 
Pacific's character, the most widely 
known is its affinity to prunes. Trans- 
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continental passengers may on occasion 
be uncertain as to (1) time of arrival, 
(2) how much to tip the porter or (3) 
the name of the last watering stop. 
But the failure to find stewed prunes— 
“CPR strawberries” to veteran passen- 
gers—on breakfast tables in the CPR’s 
diners is an unthinkable eventuality. 
The CPR may succumb to newfangled 
notions like dieselization (its program 
began in 1943) and other traditional 
ties may be broken. But in the matter 
of stewed prunes the road’s manage- 
ment is immovable. The Montreal 
brass, beset with hoary jokes and com- 
plaints on the subject, invariably re- 
treats into the attitude of “what’s right, 
old chap, is right, you know.” 

Taking this as his cue, one wit char- 
acterized the current Montreal regime 
as “stewed prune management.” Al- 
though probably unjust, this epithet 
does emphasize the change in CPR’s 
front office atmosphere over the last 
few years. The CPR’s top brass today 
is composed of men who are unques- 
tionably railroad men’s railroad men. 

It was not always so. Until the 
string of pungent personalities ran out 
with the retirement of Billy Neal in 
1948, CPR presidents were empire 
builders effusing an aura of supreme 
responsibility ‘as agents of Canadian 
destiny. They conceived of the CPR 
not as Canada’s largest employer (to- 
day’s roster numbers 86,000) but as 
an instrument with which to carve 
Canada’s vast wilderness into civilized 
proportions. 

And indeed it was such an instru- 
ment. Vancouver started as a heel 
gouge by Sir William Van Horne, the 
bluff grizzly bear of a man who bulled 
the CPR’s steel ribbons across the conti- 
nent. Regina was a CPR work camp 
before it blossomed into the city that 
became the capital of Saskatchewan. 
But even more importantly, the Cana- 
dian Pacific was directly responsible for 
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having preserved the union that em- 
braces the Prairie and Western prov- 
inces. Far removed from the Confed- 
eration at Ottawa, British Columbia 
imposed the condition that a transconti- 
nental rail link should be completed 
within ten years before ratifying its 
admission into the Dominion. Ottawa 
started the project as a national enter- 
prise, but bureaucratic bumbling com- 
pelled it to turn the task over to pri- 
vate capital with $25 million in cash 
and 25,000,000 acres of land as in- 
centive. 

Principal organizer of the CPR was a 
dour Scot, George Stephen (later Lord 
Mount Stephen), its first president. 
Among the others was James J. Hill, 
who later built a railroad empire of his 
own in the U. S. It was Hill who 
nominated William C. Van Horne for 
the job of bossing construction, a job 
Van Horne accomplished at last only by 
defeating the insurrection of Louis Riel 
and the opposition of Hill himself. Hill 
wanted the line of track to detour diffi- 
cult terrain by a southward circuit into 
U. S. territory. When Van Horne re- 


fused, Hill resigned his CPR director- 
ship, later built the parallel Great 
Northern partly to capitalize on oppor- 
tunity but partly out of revenge. 
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Lord Mount Stephen was succeeded 
as president by Van Horne. 
followed in turn by Lord Shaughnessy, 
the caustic son of an American poli- 
tician who engineered a vast expansion 
of the CPR, and Sir Edward Beatty, a 
lawyer who consolidated Shaughnessy’s 
gains. Next, in Dr. D. C. Coleman, 
the CPR found a president of a dif- 
ferent order, one whose look and man- 
ner was that of a university professor 
and who kept the CPR jogging along 
pretty much on established lines. 

A different breed of cat entirely was 
William (“Billy”) Neal, a_ salty- 
tongued, epigrammatic dynamo who 
lashed the jog into a gallop. An 
orphan who began work as a pin- 
cushion stuffer at 25¢ a day, Neal, ac- 
cording to subordinates, lived solely on 
“acid and barbed wire.” With no more 
qualms than self-indulgence, Neal 
promptly scuttled the seniority system, 
put promotions on a strict (and per- 
sonally judged) basis of ability. One 
locked file cabinet in his office was 
marked “Men to be made officers.” 
Hard-fisted, stubborn as a muskie, 
Billy Neal had little tolerance of rail- 
roaders’ inbred torpor, even less of rail- 
roading’s rutted imagination. When 
his health broke in 1948, the CPR com- 
mand was split two ways between the 
present incumbents, chairman George 
A. Walker and president William A. 
Mather, neither one a Billy Neal. 

Big, 72-year-old Walker is a gentle 
and kindly man whom CPR people de- 
scribe as “a lovable St. Bernard with 
glasses.” Subordinates who enter his 
office to argue a point of policy in- 
variably come out feeling as though 
they had just kicked old Rover. Wal- 
ker’s sponsor into the chairman’s post 
was John Law, with an assist from 
Billy Neal. Beginning as a telegraph 
operator in 1890, he was admitted to 
the Ontario bar in 1906 and spent 23 
years as a Calgary lawyer. In 1945 he 
became vice-president and general 
counsel for the CPR. Addicted to 
bow ties and baseball, Walker is an 
ardent boatsman. He is an equally 
ardent abstainer from meddling per- 
sonally in CPR operating problems. He 
seldom publicly expresses himself and 
seems self-deprecatingly to assume that 
nobody could be interested in his 
opinions. When he succeeded to the 
chairmanship in 1948, he described 
himself to newsmen as “tall, stooped, 
balding, aging George.” He refused 
further comment. , 

If Walker is a St. Bernard, 66-year- 
old president William A. Mather is a 
bulldog. A perfect counterpart of a 
John Bull drawing, Mather’s stocky 
frame supports a great rock of a head 
pushed aggressively forward. Under 
grizzled hair, his bulldog face pug- 
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naciously glowers silent determination. 
An Oshawa schoolboy, he joined the 
road 45 years ago at the age of 19, 
bulled his way up through successive 
jobs as axeman, tapeman, rodman and 
instrument man, only taking time away 
from the road to get an engineering 
degree from McGill. Following the 
success formula for railroad men’s rail- 
road men (“Keep silent and clamp on 
long enough), Mather maintained a 
silence and a bulldog grip that resulted 
in the vice-presidency of the Prairie 
region in 1942. So complete is his 
economy with words that a CPR legend 
insists that his vocabulary is solely 
made up of grunts. As roundhouse 
gossip has it, these number only three: 
a high-pitched murmur (“Tl accept 
that”), a middle-range grunt (“I'll 
think about it”), and a low growl 
(“Absolutely not, damn your hide”). 

Whether or not this amounts to 
stewed prune management, Wall Street 
agrees emphatically that the CPR itself 
is no dish of prunes. Hardly an analyst 
in Broadway's Canyon but has risked 
his reputation at one time or another 
in wild enthusiasm for CP’s future. 
Generally the market has not followed 
along. But in recent days both the 
analysts and the market have con- 
verged in the same emphatic conclu- 
sion: namely, that CPR is looking more 
and more like a ripe plum swollen with 
nectar and about to burst its skin. 

More important in these calculations 
than the CPR’s railroad operations 
(which are good) or prospects of 
greatly increased traffic (which are 
even better) are its direct potentialities 
in Canada’s wildfire oil and metals 
boom. These boil down to two port- 
folio items: (1) CPR’s 51.36% interest 
in Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company and (2) its large land hold- 
ings in the oil-rich prairie provinces. 

Even without the heady whiff of oil 
in the wind, the 1,683,500 shares of 
Consolidated’s stock in CPR’s portfolio 
present a dazzling situation. At Trail, 
British Columbia, Consolidated oper- 
ates the largest lead and zinc property 
in the world, and it has been very 
active during the post-war years de- 
veloping mining properties throughout 
Canada as well as in the original 
Kootenay District. As a smelter by- 
product, it also makes large quantities 
of fertilizer and it operates its own 
collieries in British Columbia. 

But the bedazzlement arises in the 
spectacular market fireworks displayed 
by Consolidated’s equities over the past 
year. Last year it sold at a low of 78. 
Today it sells for about 164—represent- 
ing one of the speculative “killings” of 
the year. CPR’s own block of Consoli- 
dated stock has soared to $276 million 
(figured at the current market price, 
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164)—or $20 per share of CPR “ordi- 
nary” (13,400,000 shares outstanding). 
In addition, Consolidated’s 1950 net 
was $12.81 for each of its own shares 
—or $1.60 per share of CPR ordinary. 
Total dividend disbursements last year 
to CPR amounted to $9.50 for each 
share in the CPR portfolio. 

One analyst voices his enthusiasm 
this way: “Suppose you deduct the 
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market value of this investment from 
CPR’s market price, and the $1.20 
Consolidated dividend from total CPR 
net of $3.32 per share. CPR’s residual 
value of 10 would be fully sup- 
ported by earnings of $2 from railway 
and miscellaneous operations—a highly 
probable course of events. The oil po- 
tential, it then turns out, is acquired 
at no cost. I suggest you compare that 
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with the market evaluation of such land 
exploration companies as New Mexico 
& Arizona Land, Dome Exploration, 
Canadian Superior Oil and Texas Pa- 
cific Land Trust.” 

CPR’s original grants of land ante- 
dated Ottawa’s canny policy of retain- 
ing oil and mineral rights on Western 
lands in the Crown. In consequence, 
the Canadian Pacific still has these 
rights on more than 11,378,000 acres 
in the very prairie provinces where oil 
fever is hottest. According to the slip- 
stick men in the Canyon, this means 
that for every 100 shares of CPR or- 
dinary, the stockholder also has about 
85 acres of land working for him. 

Substantially all this acreage has 
been assigned to various oil companies 
who are exploring for oil and gas. Im- 
perial and Socony-Vacuum were among 
the first to drill, SocVac alone taking 
more than 1,800,000 acres of railroad 
lands under reservation. Phillips Pete 
and Husky Refining together are work- 
ing 498,000 additional acres. in east- 
central Alberta. Drilling is going on at 
a great rate. Earlier this year the great- 
est oil excitement gushed in southern 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba at the 
head of the Williston basin, tapped 
across the U. S. border by Amerada 
and Shell (Forses, Sept. 15, p. 24) 

Actually this new excitement merely 
continues startling discoveries of po- 
tential resources on CPR land in other 
areas. It was a CPR construction crew 
drilling for water at Medicine Hat 
nearly 70 years ago which accidentally 
turned the key to open Alberta’s vast 
oil resources. The big Turner Valley 
field south of Calgary blew in 35 years 
ago—again on CPR land. Then in 1947 
the scene shifted to the Leduc field 
near Edmonton, smack in the middle 


BUILDER VAN HORNE: 


of large CPR holdings. Leduc’s esti- 
mated reserve of more than 100 mil- 
lion barrels produces a very high grade 
of crude with potential value currently 
being reckoned at $345 million and 
being upped by each new find. 

CPR’s oil revenues haven’t been over- 
whelming up to the present time, but 
the Leduc strike already is reported by 
management to have proved “quite 
profitable.” Rents, reservation fees and 
royalties last year produced $1.9 mil- 
lion, an increase of $245,000 over 
1949’s return. Overall, more than 33% 
of CPR’s operating net last year de- 
rived from non-railroad operations. 
This year, “other income” is expected 
to exceed $25 million. 

Together, the Consolidated and oil- 
land factors have conspired to send 
CPR ordinary to an all-time high 
around 34. Although its nadir dur- 
ing the last decade was a modest 38, 
some analysts now talk about “poten- 
tial values” as high as 50. It does seem 
likely, indeed, that any important oil 
strike could send CP ordinary rocket- 
ing up in much the same way that 
Northern Pacific reacted to similar 
news earlier this year. 

Another, less noticed approach to in- 
vestment in Canadian Pacific is through 
the convertible 3%s, currently selling at 
115 on a conversion parity of 112. 
While the small premium over conver- 
sion parity is not characteristic of at- 
tractive convertible issues, these bonds 
are not immediately convertible. (The 
converting period is from 4/1/52 to 
4/1/59). With CPR’s seemingly favor- 
able longer-term prospects, the con- 
vertible (into 40 shares) 3%s provide a 
great deal of leverage in the sense that 
each $1,000 bond in fact represents 40 
ordinary shares. Interestingly enough, 
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although 48.29% of the ordinary stock | 
is held by VU. S. investors, 97.17% of . 
the preference stock is owned by 
United Kingdom and Dominion in- 
terests. . 

Despite last month’s negative market 
action of the rail group in general, re- 
flecting disappointment over the amount 
of the U.S. rate increase, brokers 
buzzed that Canadian Pacific could act 
independently of the group any time 
favorable oil developments occurred. 
Many an investor apparently thought 
the same thing, queued up to toss his 
own pennies into Evangeline’s Wishing 


Well. 
LARCENY UNLIMITED 


LAST FEBRUARY, a retired 74-year-old 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, farmer began re- 
ceiving bulletins on Canadian oil and 
mining stocks from a Toronto broker- 
dealer. Although prominently labeled 
“For Information Only,” the notices 
cited vast profits made by investors and 
listed “unusual opportunities” still re- 
maining. 

One new company, Oilcrest Petro- 
leums, Ltd., was painted in most glow- 
ing terms. “Big corporations,” how- 


‘ever, had cornered all its stock and 


“unfortunately it appears that the pub- 
lic will not have an opportunity to take 
part in the venture.” 

Several weeks later, the Iowan was 
deeply flattered to receive a long-dis- 
tance call from the “president” of the 
Toronto firm. By rare luck, a small 
block of Oilcrest shares had been 
secured for distribution to a few 
selected clients at the “absurd” price 
of 45c a share. Impressed by a photo- 
graph of alleged drilling operations and 
the “certainty” that the few available 
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“what's right, old chap, is right, you know” 
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shares would be bid up as soon as. the 
public got in, the Iowan bought 300 
shares. 

Subsequent long-distance calls from 
Toronto reported “most gratifying prog- 
ress” and hinted at important new de- 
velopments in the offing. A few weeks 


‘later the “president” telephoned again 


with “extraordinary news”: one of the 
“big companies” had been forced to dis- 
pose of its holdings which could now 
be distributed to the original share- 
holders at the old, “ridiculously low” 
price, although meantime the market 
price had doubled. Fifty thousand 
shares were reserved in the Iowan’s 
name and he was urged to purchase 
all he could of this “sure thing.” 

Agreeing that this was indeed an 
unusual investment opportunity, the 
farmer mailed his check for $4,500 for 
10,000 shares and warmly thanked the 
broker for his generous consideration. 
Almost immediately the Toronto broker 
was back on the ’phone with even more 
exciting news “confirming my hunch.” 
Only that morning, he said, Oilcrest 
had made an important strike, news of 
which would leak out to the news- 
papers in a day or so and send the 
stock sky-high. Forty thousand shares 
were still reserved in his name, but he 
must act immediately. Borrowing on 
everything he had, the farmer scraped 
up sufficient cash for a small purchase, 
which he sent with apologies for not 
being able to make it more. 

After that the Toronto calls ceased 
abruptly. With his enthusiasm left to 
cool, the Iowan decided to take his 
profits. The Toronto broker was “out 
in the oilfields” and further inquiries 
showed that there was no market for 
the stock in Toronto. Not until weeks 
later would the Iowan admit that he 
had been “taken” for $5,300 in worth- 
less stock by his long-distance Bay 
Street “friend.” 

In Washington last month, SEC Com- 
missioner Richard B. McEntire told 
ForsEs that this was only one of thou- 
sands of similar cases of American in- 
vestors who had been victimized by a 
small group of Toronto blower boys. 
From “boiler rooms” in Toronto’s Bay 
Street, this Dirty Thirty peddle worth- 
less stocks (or established equities at 
inflated prices) as gilt-edged invest- 
ments, pour the load to the unsuspect- 
ing via high-pressure mailing pieces 
and telephone calls. The mailing for 
one single such promotion is known to 
have required an investment of over 
$50,000, but the rewards are com- 
mensurate: the blower boys themselves 
estimate the total take at better than 
$50 million a year. 

Using names drawn from such 
sources as state vehicle registration lists, 
floods of flamboyant literature winnow 
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out prospects for smooth-talking tele- 
phone spielers. Working out of card 
files, they start feeding calls into long- 
distance three or four at a time, usually 
arrange their timing to catch the 
“mooch” (as they call the sucker) just 
after dinner. As the evening pro- 
gresses, they switch across the country 
with the time zones. 

Some of the most successful are 
former race-track touts who may “earn” 
as much as $50,000 on a 20% commis- 
sion basis. Shrewd judges of character, 
they quickly size up how much the 
sucker is good for, press every advan- 
tage to get him to make a small pur- 
chase. Then having “oiled up” the 
prospect by showing a small profit on 
his initial “trial purchase” (“ramming 
home the teaser”), they use his con- 
fidence in them to put over a second 
more fantastic yarn (“throwing the 
hook”). The blower boys say that, 
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cas Harris & Ewing 
TORONTO’S BAY STREET: the mooch is caught from boiler rooms 


once having bitten, “a sucker never 
gives up,” can easily be fleeced over 
and over again for all he has. 

SEC, watchdog of the U. S. securi- 
ties business, can only growl while 
Toronto’s fly-by-night sharpies gaily 
thumb their noses from behind the bor- 
der. To be brought to book for their 
bogus promotions, the stock buccaneers 
would have to be extradited to the 
U. S. for trial. But the extradition 
treaty made between the U. S. and 
Canada in 1942 had never been ratified 
by the Ottawa Parliament, and the Do- 
minion’s efforts at control have failed. 
Negotiations are now going forward to 
make extradition possible, but in face 
of strong fears within Canada that its 
finance would be subjugated to the 
foreign SEC. 

Meanwhile, in a move that nobody 
thought would end the racket, the SEC 
last month did what it could to warn 








U. S. investors of the stock swindles it 
could prove. In a letter to all U. S. 
securities exchanges, it listed 179 Cana- 
dian issues offered illegally in the U. S., 
sporting such lurid names as Fission 
Mines, Ltd., Hy-Flow Petroleums, Ltd., 
Oakridge Uranium Mines, Ltd. Investi- 
gation showed few had any market. 
Others proved upon investigation to be 
shares in abandoned quarries mining 
nothing but water, or unimproved plots 
next door to nowhere gushing merely 
weeds. One property represented by 
stock pushers as adjacent to the Leduc 
fields and with two completed wells 
and several buildings turned out on 
actual investigation to be 1,500 miles 
away in “cow pasture.” The buildings 
were two torn tents. The producing 
wells were non-existent. 

Despite these flagrant misrepresenta- 
tions, the stockateers find no difficulty 
in peddling their wares. Within recent 
months, a 93-year-old Geneva, Illinois, 
widow was bilked of $32,000 on an oil 
venture. A Denver, Colorado, woman 
lost her dress shop, home and insur- 
ance when she borrowed on them to 
raise the $40,000 charmed away from 
her by a honey-tongued spellbinder she 
had never seen; today her stock cannot 
be sold at any price. No less than five 
Toronto stock puffers took turns pour- 
ing the load to an elderly Massachusetts 
man whose $50,000 estate was ear- 
marked for the care of underprivileged 
‘boys. Seeking to enhance his gift, he 
bought $46,000 in richly engraved in- 
vitations to the poorhouse on ithe 
strength of a few bulletins and tele- 
phoned come-ons. Today his paper is 
worth less than $5,000. 

Oddly enough, even hard-headed 
businessmen are fleeced with ease by 
the smooth-talking con men of Bay 


SEC’S McENTIRE: 
the Iowan was one of thousands 


Street’s boiler rooms. (The pushers 
themselves say that nobody is easier to 
slip the load to than businessmen who 
“know all the angles”). One State of 
Washington businessman, already on 
the hook for more than $9,000 in 
phony uranium stock, responded to 
telephoned “confidential information” 
that the U. S. government had just 
signed for his mine’s entire output by 
wiring an additional $8,000 that same 
evening to “beat the market.” Like 
thousands of other gullible Americans 
who spot the shrewd play before they 
check the facts, he did not know that 
Canada has only one producing ura- 
nium property and that its entire out- 
put by law must be sold to the Cana- 
dian government. Increasingly, stock- 
ateering promotions involve stocks in 
uranium ventures, ofter merely chang- 
ing the name of the previous gold or 
oil stock to conform with the new pitch. 
Blowers who are reaping big profits 
from the switch say that it is a “nat- 
ural”; everybody has heard of uranium 
but nobody knows anything about it. 
Adequate legal protection will prob- 
ably be long in coming, however 
anxious provincial and dominion of- 
ficials are to pull the plug on Toronto’s 
Dirty Thirty. Until it does, investors 
would do well to ponder Mark Twain’s 
hoary definition of a mine: “A mine is a 


hole in the ground with a liar at the 
top.” 


LABOR OASIS 


THE GREENEST grass in downtown De- 
troit is a velvety, putting-smooth strip 
along Burroughs Adding Machine’s 
Second Boulevard Main Plant. Laughs 
Industrial Relations VP Carl Schnei- 
der: “It costs us about $9 per blade.” 
Schneider’s pasture looks greener than 
ever these days to other labor relations 
men around the country: a rousing 
82% of Burroughs’ 7,000 hourly workers 
have turned thumbs down on repre- 
sentation by the UE, the UAW, or any 
other union. 

A month after the NLRB ballots 
were cast (on October 11) nothing 
about the Burroughs plant suggests the 
aftermath of an ideological knockout 
climaxing 10 years of UE organizing 
effort, two years of UAW pressure. 
Screw-machine men and computer 
assemblers tinker calmly over their bits 
and strips of metal (fully 85% of the 
cost of Burroughs products represents 
labor, compared with about 30% of the 
cost of a Detroit automobile). As they 
have since the dear, dead days of Joe 
Boyer’s presidency (1904-1932) Bur- 
roughs’ ladies knock off- work five 
minutes earlier than Burroughs’ men 
(originally, a device to give the fair sex 
a fairer go at tramcar seats). Since 
1904, Burroughs people have had over- 
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BURROUGHS’ COLEMAN: 
“We talk about economic systems . . . 


time extra pay; since 1907, company 
paid insurance; since 1926, paid vaca- 
tions; since 1936, paid holidays. 
company’s treat-’em-good tradition ac- 
tually antedates the organization dates 
of both unions wanting in—the United 
Auto Workers (1935) and the United 
Electrical Workers (also 1935). 

What brings Wayne University 
sociologists to the Motor City with pad 
and pencil and floods Carl Schneider's 
wire with long-distance calls from LR 
specialists in search of his “secret” is 
the failure of a major campaign*® by 
the two unions to make even a dent in 
“the biggest open shop in Michigan.” 
Week after week, Walter Reuther'’s 
green four-pager, “Burroughs News,” 
had sermonized the worker’s “duty to 
join a union,” citing papal encyclicals, 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, and the Protestant Council of 
Churches for his purpose. Since its ex- 
pulsion two years ago from the CIO, 
the Communist-line UE had less money 
for printing, but kept its foot in the 
door with mimeographed flyers. 

The pre-election infighting kept De- 
troit buzzing. Organizers rumored 
that Burroughs would go steel-hungry 
unless the union got in (the com- 
pany has never laid off employees in 47 
years). When Burroughs announced 
its compliance with Michigan’s equal- 
pay-for-equal-work law, a confused 
UAW-CIO parried, “We are frantically 
searching for this law. We know of 
no such law to date.” Alert UE made 
Reuther & Co. eat their words in 4 
half-page handout: “Come, come, 
boys, cut out the frantic search. All 


os 


*Estimated to have cost UAW around 
$100,000. 
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BURROUGHS’ SCHNEIDER: 
.. . they are interested in a job.” 


you have to do is look on page 68 of 
your own UAW-CIO ‘Stewards’ and 
Committeemen’s Pocket Guide’ to find 
your Own summary of Michigan’s equal 
pay law, No. 8328! Now what’s that 
you were saying about wanting to ne- 
gotiate a contract for Burroughs 
workers?” 

The Sunday before election day, 
UAW threw its Sunday punch—a TV 
propaganda blast over WWJ. Alleged 
announcer Guy Nunn: “. . . the Bur- 
roughs workers called that company’s 
pension plan the Pullman plan because 
it contains so many sleepers. . . . Bur- 
roughs’ pensions are not nailed down, 
they are just IOU’s which the company 
can take away from you at will... 
paternalism, which is a Burroughs 
specialty, replaces simple justice on the 
job . . . the reddest apple draws the 
highest pay.” After Reuther himself, 
in the name of 1,300,000 UAW mem- 
bers, rammed this point home, Nunn 
trotted out some “typical Burroughs 
workers.” To his primer, “why vote 
for the UAW?” one Lottie Bauer 
pumped away: “I was quite active 
with Cadillac . . . we had a strong GM 
contract . . . we have a chance to gain 
job security. . . .” When five-year- 
veteran Lottie went to work next.day 
her co-workers, who knew strongly- 
contracted Cadillac had laid her off in 
1945, did a little hairpulling of their 
own. Why, they asked, didn’t she quit 
Burroughs, go back to Cadillac if she 
wanted “job security”? 

On the brassbound level, apple- 
cheeked, gray-thatched Schneider stood 
on his and Burroughs’ dignity until vot- 
ing day. To answer the organizing 
committees’ headlines (“Hear Finks? 
Hold Your Nose & Pin "Em Down,” 
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“Seniority Plan Snafu in Burroughs,” 
“High-Priced Lawyer Directs Subtle 
Anti-Union Strategy”) he issued a 
series of letters and posters itemizing 
Burroughs benefits, urging hourly em- 
ployees to vote. To answer the TV 
blast, he took a full-page ad in Detroit 
papers on election eve. “We believe,” 
his copy read, “the UAW was unjusti- 
fiably critical of Burroughs’ employee 
relations policies and practices. . . . 
The Company has never questioned 
(employees’) right to organize if they 
chose to do so. . . . We have empha- 
sized repeatedly that their only duty 
is to vote for what they believe will be 
best for them.” 

Of 7,042 workers declared eligible to 
vote by NLRB, 6,666 voted, and 5,436 
declared for “no union.” UAW col- 
lected 890 votes, and the red-smeared 
UE got 308. Analyzed UAW’s secre- 
tary-treasurer Emil Mazey: “It must 
be the paternalism practiced by the 
company. Reuther had no comment. 
Wrote Burroughs president John S. 
Coleman to all hourly employees: 
“, . » let’s remember that everyone who 
worked or voted for either union had 
a perfect right to do so.” To inquiring 
reporters, Coleman “took no credit” for 
the now-official open shop oasis in De- 
troit’s labor-relations desert. The re- 
sults, thought he, were a credit to the 
good sense of Burroughs folk, a token 
of confidence in management. 

For quick-smiling, pomp-despising 
John Coleman, the vindicating vote 
sounded a climactic note for his high- 
pitched human relations trumpet. The 
son of a West Virginia coal miner, 
lucid, Southern- accented Coleman 
drifted north “75% convinced” of the 
necessity for having and joining unions. 
By the time he made Burroughs’ presi- 
dency in 1932, management man Cole- 
man had changed his mind. In ad- 
dition in pioneering time-and-a-half for 
overtime and company-paid insurance, 
his predecessor president Boyer had 
given his people a basement swimming 
pool, across-the-street tennis courts, 
and a 585-acre farm on Little Crooked 
Lake near Brighton. With this head 
start in the race to solve the “labor 
problem,” coalman’s son Coleman, who 
has a knack for (1) psychologizing and 
(2) speechmaking, has become a kind 
of archangel of capitalism. More than 
most industrialists who step up to the 
bar of public debate to strike a blow 
for free enterprise, Coleman is a caus- 
tic and acute critic of half-thought-out 
gestures to “sell the system.” Recent 


samples from Coleman’s speech book: 
© “People may vote us success by 
buying our products, but that is small 
consolation if they then go to the polls 
and vote us out of business.” 
e “The average American is not in- 
terested 


in business apologies... 
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unctuous generalities about the corner 


drug store . . . the vague and negative 
words ‘free enterprise’ . . . he will ask 
what do they do for him now.” 

e “. . . any organization in which 
the PR man is the only one concerned 
about its relationships with people, is 
likely to be knee-deep in public ani- 
mosity and in imminent danger of be- 


coming extinct . . . the greatest part of 
the responsibility rests with top man- 
agement.” 

e “The job becomes even more 


difficult because a man with a wart on 
his nose is not likely to be grateful to 
one who holds up a mirror. Business 
isn’t perfect.” 

e “, . . the most skillful press re- 
leases or full-page ads, the most hand- 
some annual reports, the most persua- 
sive public speeches are utterly worth- 
less, and in fact can be positively dan- 
gerous, unless they conform to reality.” 

e “In these days management talks 
a great deal about our way of life. In 
current terminology we call this com- 
munication. The tragedy is that 
though the public is deluged with our 
views, large segments of it are not per- 
suaded. Why? We are talking about 

. economic systems; they are inter- 
ested in a job.” 

e “An increasing concern for social 
welfare is the mark of our times. We 
make a grave error if we believe that 
this trend is entirely due to a weaken- 
ing of the fibre of men and women.” 

e “This generation has endured a 
great depression, two world wars, and 
now stands in the shadow of a third 
world war. It can hardly be blamed 
for being interested in security and it is 
certain it will not grow soft through a 
surfeit of it.” 

In practising what he preaches, 
Coleman has one rigid rule: no layoffs. 
Among other items, his annual report 
is addressed “To Stockholders and Em- 
ployees,” reviewed by first-line super- 
visors prior to release. Burroughs has 
only one cafeteria, for top brass and 
apprentice alike; Coleman himself eats 
there most days. He also takes time 
out for an hour-long, face-to-face talk 
with every Burroughs apprentice on the 
way up. This month, as Coleman tot- 
ted up the score after almost a score of 
years as Burroughs’ president, LR man 
Schneider was filing away the letters, 
flyers, ads and handouts which tell the 
story of UAW’s and UE’s frustrated 
campaign. The file folder’s possibly- 
significant title: First Round. 


FREE WHEELER 


ANoTHER American businessman let fly 
last month at the American Business- 
man. Twanged Pitney-Bowes’ Walter 
Wheeler, a veteran talker in the free 
enterprise forum, before a_ bankers’ 








gathering at Boston’s Hotel Statler: 

“I could make . . . quite an effective 
speech dealing with the shortcomings 
of Government, labor, and even the 
public. We have had plenty of such 
speeches, perhaps too many from our 
own group. ... 

“, . « We are presently suffering from 
a rash of pseudo public and industrial 
relations programs which are synthetic 
and expedient, and which will not per- 
manently meet the challenge; that no 
expediency, no ‘smartness’, no sophisti- 
cation, can ever equal character leader- 
ship in any sphere; that the lack of 
principle in political and labor circles 
which we decry has its counterpart in 
too many segments of business. . . . 

“On inflation . . . we failed in not 
aggressively discouraging scare buying; 
in not refraining from raising prices 
and wages and from buying up scarce 
raw materials. 

“Too many instances of high profits 
. . . Made it virtually a political impos- 
sibility to avoid the inflationary excess 
profits tax. 

“, « « « we reached an all-time high, 
or low if you prefer, when one of 
our leading industrial organizations 
characterized two great businessmen in 
Government, Charles Wilson and Eric 
Johnston, as ‘prisoners of their subordi- 
nates, the bright boys who . . . feed 


them the data on which their thinking 
is based.’ 


“Can you think of a better way to 


keep able men out of Government? 

“I would like to see more of us meas- 
ure our own actions and utterances and 
those of others against the yardstick of 
public interest. I would like to see us 
render highly unpopular the smart 
move, the shrewd play, and the wise- 
crack, when the welfare of our region 
or of our nation is really involved.” 

Having thus adequately accentuated 
the seldom-emphasized negatives of 
business leadership, towering Walter 
Wheeler took some of the sting out of 
his arrow. “The road,” concluded he, 
“is a tough one at best .. .” 


STEEL LINEUP 


How rmportant are cold rolled facts 
in Wall Street’s pricing of steel shares? 
Does a “romance story” help market 
quotations on any of the slow-to-grow, 
heavily capitalized metal mammoths? 

Like other analysts, Max Ohlman, of 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, had 
pondered the ferrous question, finally 
devised a new basis for comparison. 
To begin with, he ranked the 18 lead- 
ing steels in order of price earnings ra- 
tios (market price per dollar of esti- 
mated 1951 returns). The same 18 
companies were then ranked on five 
criteria: (1) growth in sales and earn- 
ings from 1941 to 1951; and in per- 





Price Dollar 
of 1951 Earnings 
$8.15 14 

7.75 3 
7.55 4 
7.30 16 
6.70 18 
6.05 
5.80 
5.75 
5.70 
5.60 
5.60 


Company 
Acme 
National 
Inland 
Alleg.-Ludlum 
U.S. Steel 
Keystone S.&W. 
Bethlehem 
Carpenter 
Youngstown 
Granite City 
Armco Steel 
Colorado Fuel 
& Iron 
Copperweld 
Jones & 
Laughlin 
Republic 
Wheeling 
Sharon 
Crucible 


5.10 12 
5.05 16 13 


5.00 15 10 
4.85 . 11 
8.85 17 6 
3.80 8 7 
2.80 18 17 
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*Rank order of arithmetic averages of five criteria for each company. 


Liberality of Composite 
Stability Dividends * 
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2 2 
17 
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3 
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centage of net income on total assets; 
(2) financial strength, as determined 
by current, cash-to-liabilities, and other 
standard ratios; (3) size, as reckoned 
by 1950 sales and 1950 assets; (4) 
stability, measured by continuity of 
dividends, variation of profit margins 
over 15 years, percentage of carry- 
through to net income in 1950; and 
(5) dividend liberality, as measured by 
the percentage of earnings paid out 
since 1941. The five criteria were then 
consolidated into a “composite ranking” 
(see table). 

In 14 cases, the final rankings didn’t 
vary from the price-earnings rank by 
more than one, two, or three places. 
But price was way out of line with 


REPUBLIC’S WHITE: 
he’s got titanium, too 


“the record” in these four instances: 

U. S. Steel, which is near the list’s 
bottom in growth, stability, and 
strength of financial ratios, is fifth fer- 
rous favorite—although its composite 
rank is twelfth. The psychologists of 
lower Broadway apparently allow a 
generous markup for Big Steel’s big 
name. 

Allegheny-Ludlum, priced at fourth- 
best, ranks no better than tenth by any 
of the five criteria and places seven- 
teenth on a composite basis. On a 
strictly statistical basis, it should sell 
at 3.8 times earnings instead of 7.3 
“Reason” for the markup? A-L’s joint 
ownership (with National Lead) of 
Titanium Metals Corporation, Wall 
Street has its wonder metals along with 
its wonder drugs. 

Republic, which outranks Allegheny- 
Ludlum on every statistical count and 
rates eighth place on its record, is 
priced at a modest 4.85 times earnings 
—fifteenth on the list. Growth-wise, Re- 
public’s earnings have increased 213% 
in ten years, contrasted with 83% for 
A-L. Its 2.7 current ratio tops Alle- 
gheny’s 2.1; its cash-to-current-liabili- 
ties ratio is .9, well over A-L’s .5; it 
boasts 20¢ worth of working capital for 
each dollar of sales, vs. 17¢ for Alle- 
gheny. Republic’s profit margin has 
varied 15.1% over 15 years, against a 
18.1% variation for A-L; other measures 
of stability, like carry-through of gross 
to net income, also favor third-biggest 
Republic. 

The difference in price-earnings ra- 
tios becomes more puzzling in view of 
Republic’s own romance story: the big 
R is a leader in rolling titanium alloys 
into armor plate. This weight-saving 
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(30-40%) technique is of special im- 
portance to an air-minded nation in a 
rearmament race. The comparative un- 
derpricing of Republic, then, can’t be 
explained either by statistics or by Wall 
Street psychology. 

Sharon Steel, also a titanium 
“growth” equity, likewise appears un- 
dervalued on the basis of its record. 
At 41%, Sharon sells at almost the same 
price as U. S. Steel; yet the buyer will 
receive an estimated $11 in 1951 earn- 
ings against $6.25 for a share of Big 
Steel. Size aside, however, Sharon’s 
record far exceeds Big Steel’s in 
growth, financial strength, and stability. 
The growth aspect alone seems right 
down the current market’s alley: sales 
up 323% and common share earnings up 
341% in 10 years (U. S. Steel shows 
comparable figures of 82% and 110%). 
Sharon earned 12.8% on assets last year, 
vs. 7.6% for Big Steel. 

New financing, with its accompany- 
ing dilution of earnings, will change the 
picture somewhat. But the figures as 
they are seem to prove an old Wall 
Street truism: you can’t prove every- 
ing with figures. 


DOW’S DOWER 


To THE casual motorist, Dow Chem- 
ical’s 2,000-acre works at Midland 
(pop. 14,202) Michigan, looks like a 
big, color-splashed playground. Dow’s 
brine wells, bright scarlet steelwork on 
grass green foundations, look somewhat 
like erector sets. Bright yellow railings, 
crisply new brick buildings and blue 
brine basins complete the illusion. 

No illusion, though, is the financial 
fairyland which Dow management set 
up for its 9,000 Midland employees 
with its first stock purchase plan in 
December of 1948. Dowfolk were of- 
fered common shares at $44.31 each, 
purchasable by payroll-deducted in- 
stallments with the right to cancel out 
any time. Some 19% of the $255 mil- 
lion outfit’s workers signed up for 44,- 
300 shares; by next Christmas, their 
certificates, which had cost them $1,- 
962,933, were worth around $2.2 mil- 
lion on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In 1950, Dow staged another com- 
mon stock Christmas-club plan. Recog- 
nizing that shares had shot from 45 to 
57, the employee ante was upped—by 
19¢. This time 29% of eligibles became 
capitalists on the instalment plan. Lim- 
ited to 10% of annual salary, their pur- 
chases of 41,820 shares were billed at 
$1,860,990, had a market value of over 
$3 million by year’s end. 

Early this year, when Dow decided 
to play Santa for the third time, 7,532 
of its 17,845 employees subscribed for 
shares—55,043 at a bargain price of 
$57.50 apiece. Last week, as Dowfolk 
from Michigan’s Saginaw River to 
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DOW’S MIDLAND WORKS: Hetty Green got in on a good thing 


Texas’ tortuous Brazos (where the 
company has 4,500 workers and a 15- 
mile string of brand new plants) com- 
pleted their payments, their $57.50 
stock was quoted around 97 by traders 
near Manhattan’s East River. Black- 
eyed, balding Treasurer Carl A. Ger- 
stacker began getting his annual No- 
vember calls from workers who “want 
to buy a new car but if youre going 
to have another stock plan I'll do that 
instead.” As ForBes went to press, 
Dow’s directors were undecided wheth- 
er to play Santa Claus again. 

It seemed likely that they would: 
tall, tweedy President Leland Doan 
went so far as to hope so out loud— 
although it was no certainty that a 
wavering, wobbly Wall Street would 
cook up fresh optimism to balloon 
Dow’s growth girth from its current 
16-times-earnings. Conditioned to mis- 
take a capitalistic risk for a “sure thing,” 
Doan’s Dow-workers might well lay the 
onus of any future disappointment at 
management’s door. 

But there were undoubted advan- 
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DOW CHEMICAL’S MARKET HIS.- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of DuPont, 
Allied Chemical, Monsanto, and Amer- 
ican Cyanamid. Solid line shows Dow 
Chemicals yearly mid-points. 
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tages to consider, too. Three years of 
(profitable) investment had mellowed 
Dowmen’s notion of that old stereotype, 
the Robber Baron of Wall Street. Over- 
coming their fiscal shyness, Dow em- 
ployees and their wives had taken to 
sitting in on the annual meeting (whose 
attendance had swelled from 30 to 700 
to 1,000 in successive years). There 
was, thought Treasurer Gerstacker, less 
waste at the plant-floor level. Another, 
unspoken advantage: capital gains from 
growth-company shares—a possible $2,- 
752,150 for the 1951 stock plan alone 
—far outstripped any increment in 
Dow’s $10 million, conservatively-in- 
vested pension fund. Such gains were, 
in fact, a form of profit-taking by em- 
ployees from the very expansion they 
were helping to accomplish.* 

This, however, was nothing really 
new at Dow. Canny, pipe-smoking 
Board Chairman Earl Bennett could 
hark back to the early 1900s, when the 
fabulous Hetty Green made a quick 
visit to Michigan. Sight unseen, Hetty 
had bought some Civil War soldiers’ 
land-parcels in Mills Township for their 
lumber—which had been promptly 
stripped by native pine-pilferers with 
no respect for the rights of absentee 
owners. Abashed by her treeless hold- 
ings, Hetty was munching a nickel’s 
worth of cheese and crackers in a gen- 
eral store when she noticed a busy- 
looking chap rattle by in a buggy. Told 
the bustler was one Herbert Dow who 
had just doubled his chemical business, 


*In response to a natural stockholder 
demand to get in on management’s bargain 
sale, Dow gave its owners rights to buy 
2% of holdings at the company price for 
the 1950 and 1951 plans; stockholders 
have snapped up $13 million worth of 
common over the two years. 
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Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of October. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


GENERAL upward pressure through- 
out the economy was strong enough 
in October to knock 28 local regions 
out of the declining column, pull 10 
new areas into the ranks of advanc- 
ing city-sectors. Good omen: only 
four metropolitan areas slipped from 
plus positions last month to gainless- 
ness. For the first time since Feb- 
ruary, the number of advancing 
areas exceeded the declines. 

Tentatively, such signs seem to 
suggest that after the long plateau of 
1951 lethargy, business activity is 
once again moving ahead onto still 
higher ground. 

In the economy overall, ForBes 
National Index charts a 2% uptilt, 
with an equal lead over levels of a 





Ten Best Cities 
( Percent Gain Over Last Year ) 


Norfolk, Va. (2) 

Akron, Ohio (5) 

Wichita, Kans. (2) 

Columbia, S. C. (3) 

Reno, Nev. (4) 

EE cial ocuh na soe'nee +> 
IL, 00. anes ccceve 7 
(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) 


year ago. Support for the thesis that 
this may be the turning point long 
awaited comes from two sides: (1) 
wide geographic scattering of ad- 
vancing areas, indicating general 
improvement; (2) relative concen- 
tration of declines, indicative of 
localized problems. 

While definitive predictions are 
not in order, the suggestion of an 
upturn at hand is strong. 


Metropolitan’ areas showing the 
greatest advances over the month 
include: Albuquerque, Pueblo, 
Tampa, Jackson, Mobile, Miami, At- 
lanta, and New Orleans. 

Greatest city-sector losses ap- 
peared in: Washington (D.C.), Al- 
bany, N. Y., Cleveland, Oklahoma 
City, Scranton, Raleigh, N. C., 
Providence and Milwaukee. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
Sept Oct. Nov. 
New England:. +38% +1% 
Middle Atlantic. —1 —l 
Midwest —| —l 
South +1 —2 
South Central... —l +1 
North Central . . +1 
Mountain +2 
Pacific +2 
NATIONAL 
0 
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Hetty promptly bought 100 shares | 
Dow for $2,000. At Hetty’s death th 
round lot—split and with all rights e. 
ercised—was worth $200,000. 

Recalls twinkle-eyed Chairman Ben. 
nett (who as a director is not eligible 
for current stock purchase plans): 
“When Hetty Green bought her hw. 
dred shares, I could only afford to by 
five.” 


SUNBEAM’S MOTE 


On May 29 thousands of New Yon 
shoppers gleefully read a newspaper af 
that warmed the cockles of their heart 
and sent them pouring pell mell int 
mammoth Macy's. “Now you can bu 
5,978 ‘price-fixed’ items at less tha 
price fixed prices,” trumpeted Macy; 
ad. That began a New York price wa 
which gave the newspapers a field day, 
and gave customers bargain prices they 
never had dreamed of. 

This was just two weeks after the 
U. S. Supreme Court had held that a 
manufacturer could not insist that a re- 
tailer who had not signed a contrac 
abide by the fair trade price. Among 
the items listed in the ad was the Su 
beam Mixmaster, with a fixed price of 
$46.50, and quoted by Macy's a 
$43.50. Within the week the price hai 
been. driven down to $26.59, though 
the wholesale price was $29.70 for 
three or more, $31.77 when _ bought 
singly or two at a time. Other Sunbeam 
appliances got the same treatment. 

During this shoppers’ spree, Sun 
beam officials in Chicago were doing 
very little beaming. Fretfully, they seni 
a flood of checkers into New York 
stores to keep tabs on the situation. 
The scouts reported that Macy’s, which 
had previously accounted for 3.3% o 
New York Mixmaster sales, had div- 
erted 56.2% to itself. Even as late a 
October 1, it still accounted for 29%. 

Brooding over these facts, and stung 
by the threat to his marketing patter, 
Sunbeam president B. A. Graham de 
cided to throw the book at Macy’s. On 
October 30 the company filed a $6 mil 
lion Sherman anti-trust suit against 
Macy’s, alleging that the recent prict 
war and other acts of Macy’s “unlaw: 
fully restrained and monopolized” the 
trade in its appliances in the New York 
metropolitan area, and damaged 110; 
000 Sunbeam retailers in the U. S. Sur 
beam contended that the unauthor 
ized use of its trade-marks and a valv- 
able goodwill which took 30 years t0 
create, when coupled with price cut 
ting, was a violation of its common law 
property rights. 

Graham’s suit brings to a head 4 
conflict 25 years 2-building betwee? 
manufacturers’ brand names and priv 
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ate “price brands.” Sunbeam has also 
introduced a novel concept of mon- 
opoly which it feels is the logical out- 
come of earlier cases. 

As Sunbeam secretary H. T. Van 
Mells, explains: “We want to establish 
once and for all that Macy’s can’t use 
our brand name to cut prices.” 

Meantime, Macy’s, an old hand in 
lawsuits, is keeping a tight upper lip. 
Says its spokesman: “We're just not 
commenting.” 


VREELAND’S VISTA 


In ParK AVENUE’s posh Racquet and 
Tennis Club last month, International 
Bank’s suave president T. Reed Vree- 
land announced his shiny new New 
York office is open for business. By 
branching into shipping-rich Manhat- 
tan, the unique Washington, D. C., 
institution was driving into moneymen’s 
biggest unfilled void: financing foreign 
trade. 

Purred Vreeland: when post-War II 
Britain abdicated the world-bank 
throne by drawing in her imperial 
horns, she left a vacuum between un- 
derdeveloped countries and hard cash 
for enterprise. To plug this gap, said 
the banker, takes a bottomless pit purse 
(i.e., Nelson Rockefeller or Uncle Sam) 
or a lush “bread and butter” business. 

For grocery money, the bank will 
supply foreign buyers with short-term 
loans to pay risk-wary U.S. exporters. 
No other American bank has reached 
for this ripening plum to date. 

With their boodle from orthodox 
transactions—at highly unorthodox in- 
terest rates of 10% to 15%—International 
will also supply management know-how 
to infant industries. A number of Latin 
American deals—in cocoa, lumber, can- 
ning—are already in the works. 

International Bank is no new com- 
pany. It was founded in 1919 to get in 
on the international trade boom ex- 
pected to follow War I. After 32 years’ 
conservative coasting in limited foreign 
dealings, Midwestern founders John 
and Austin Waller stepped up to 
board chairman and vice-chairman, let 
younger blood take over. The big 
shuffle came last summer when Vree- 
land and friends (Nicholas du Pont, 
Henry Ford II, Charles Payson, etc.) 
rustled up $300,000, bought control. 
Capitalization is half a million dollars 
with an additional $5 million author- 
ized to take care of expansion needs. 

Blessed with a flexible Arizona char- 
ter and a field unhampered by state or 
Federal regulation, long-time banker 
Vreeland sees big profits on the hori- 
zon. If and when IB gets ready for out- 
side financing, investors willing to 
watch the skyline may get a chance to 
go along for the ride. 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS- 


A professorial “audit” 


No MAN hath greater respect than 
this reporter, nor stands in wider- 


professors in the hundred or more 
universities where over 500 research 
projects in labor relations are under 
way. Indeed, it was a professor and 
a Harvard one, of all things, who in 
1926 first pinpointed the prime 
motivations that move a worker to 
like or dislike his boss. And most 
practitioners worth their keep have 
figuratively bowed before the shrine 
of Prof. Elton Mayo and his contri- 
butions to this elusive thing called 
“employee morale.” 

So it is with unwilling heart that 
the writer undertakes the ignoble 
task of taking serious issue with Pro- 
fessor Dale Yoder, head of the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of the 
University of Minnesota. The good 
professor has just finished a whopper 
of a research job which he calls by 
the enigmatic title, “Triple Audit of 
Industrial Relations.” The “Audit” 
very frankly takes some well-aimed 
potshots at some widely accepted 
principles of industrial relations and 
if, ultimately, Yoder’s heretical con- 
clusions turn out to be right, there'll 
be some red faces in the labor rela- 
tions fraternity. And the reddest of 
the red will probably be yours truly, 
who, as of this moment, is in a 
mighty bone-picking mood with 
some of the major elements of the 
Yoder thesis. 

Now to vent the spleen. 
says: 

1. Where a company has formal 
induction procedures for new em- 
ployees, the morale of the plant is 
likely to be LOWER than in outfits 
which don’t bother showing new- 
comers the “whys and wherefores.” 

2. If you use tests as a basis for 
picking office workers the chances 
are youll develop a workforce which 
will have MORE grievances than if 
you select white collar help willy- 
nilly. 

3. If you have a well-staffed per- 
sonnel department with enough 
people to take care of all the needs 
of personnel administration, the 
chances are good that employee 
morale in general will be LOW. 

4. If you have a union and 80% 
of the workers belong, you'll suffer 
MORE employee turnover than if 
your union were unpopular with em- 
ployees and received little support 
from the rank and file. 


Yoder 





eyed awe of the coterie of learned’ 





5. If  ventila- 
tion in your plant 
is poor, employee 
morale is apt to 
be HIGHER 
than if you had 
air conditioning 
or good air cir- 
culation. 

6. If you DON’T distribute an 
annual financial statement for em- 
ployees your workers will think 
MORE highly of your outfit than 
if you bothered to give them the 
facts of business life. 

7. Where the accident rate is 
high, worker morale is likely to be 
ABOVE average. 

8. Firms which use merit rating 
have LOWER morale among em- 
ployees than those who don't. 

9. Distribution of employee news- 
papers or publications make for 
LOWER morale among rank and 
filers. 

The trouble with Yoder’s analysis 
from this end is that he drew some 
very specific conclusions from very 
tenuous correlations. It may be true 
that a company which distributes 
financial reports might have 
LOWER morale than another which 
doesn’t. But the lower morale 
might be caused by a hundred and 
one other factors than the financial 
reports. Or take his correlation be- 
tween union membership and turn- 
over. The number of quits in a 
company could very conceivably 
stem from bad foremanship, poor 
working conditions, low wages and 
a dozen other combination of causes. 

It’s difficult to resist a spoof or 
two on the Yoder theme. With the 
right kind of statistical manipulation 
it would be fairly simple to “prove” 
that: 

1. Companies where union of- 
ficials have flat feet, enjoy less turn- 
over than those organizations where 
union higher-ups have bunions on 
each toe. 

2. Employers who are duffers on 
the golf course have less grievances 
among their employees than the top 
brass which shoots in the 80s. 

3. Employees whose bosses drive 
Cadillacs, have a higher in-plant 
accident rate than those whose man- 
agement own Fords. 

4. Companies which paint their 
walls blue have better labor rela- 
tions than those who daub their 
walls pink. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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Many revenue 
vehicles perform 
better, last longer = 
because of 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


There’s no better guarantee of durable 
efficiency in revenue-producing vehicles 
than “Axles—Clark” . . . Clark builds 
front steering axles, one-piece 

forged housings for con- 

ventional driving axles, 
and specially 
designed 
drive axles 
for trucks, buses, . 
road-building and earth- 
moving machinery, industrial 
and farm equipment. 

You may benefit by following the 
sound example of a number of leading 
machinery builders who find it ‘‘good 
business” to Work with Clark. Write us. 
Clark Equipment Company, 

Buchanan, Michigan. 


Products of CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS 
for Trucks, Buses, industrial and Farm Tractors — 
FORK-LIFT TRUCKS — POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
and INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for 
Materials Handling. RAILWAY CAR TRUCKS for 
Suburban, Street and Elevated Railway Cars. 
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A Growing Company in a Growing West 





UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 


Serving in 
TAH « IDAHO 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. ‘Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 


SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe C.M.J. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 









NEW IDEAS 








On the Move 


An innovation for construction pro- 
jects is the portable toolshed and (or) 
field office—the Transportainer—a 275 
cu. ft. all-steel-welded container with 
a capacity for carrying 12,000 pounds. 
Said to be both fireproof and weather- 


resistant, usable not only for shipment 
and storage of valuable tools, but also 
as field office for construction projects. 
It is equipped with lifting lugs and 
skids for handling by cranes, tractors, 
or lift trucks, and can be transported by 
marine, highway and railway carriers 
(Dravo Corp., Neville, Pittsburgh 25, 
Pa.). 


Rusty Water 


This hot water storage tank with a 
new corrosion preventing feature—a 
stone lining—consists of a % in. thick 
stone composition which not only 
makes the tank impervious to rust and 
corrosion, but is said also to insulate the 


tank for the conservation of fuel and 
water. Moreover, its negative affinity 
for minerals prevents excessive lime and 
scale deposits within the tank. Will 
deliver 28-60 gallons of hot water per 
hour, depending on size of heater (The 
Mor-Flo Heater Corp., 2175 East 76th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio). 


On the Cottonfield 
It’s a long way from the laborious 





drudgery that was cotton-picking only 


80 









a few years ago. Announcement has 
been made of a new “Allis-Chalmers 
Two-Row Cotton Picker,” with a four. 
cylinder engine, which, with its rotating 
spindles, is said to pick the cotton 
from open bolls without damage to 


the plants. Hydraulic leverage and 
a built-in conveyor are used for un- 
loading, and all operations are con- 
trolled from the driver’s seat (Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va.). 


Copies In A Hurry 


A new duplicating device is now in 
production—the “Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator.” Weight under 12 lbs., is 
equipped with case, and will print ma- 
terial from post card size to 8% by ll 
inches, with as many as five colors at a 
time, requiring no stencils, ink or gela- 


tin. The printing process is the same 
as in larger spirit duplicators. During 
operation the impression paper is moist- 
ened by rollers with clear spirit which 
picks up carbon from the master. The 
latter can be prepared by typing or 
with ball-point pen. (Master Addresser 
Co., 6500 W. Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ) 


Flexible Swinging Door 


No more black and blue marks from 
bumping into swinging doors. Here’s a 
new, flexible, rubber swinging door 
which swings open at a touch and 
bends to an angle. Designed to elim- 
inate costs of maintenance and damage 
to conventional wooden doors from 
entering trucks (as in cold storage 
warehouses). Actually a_ reinforced 
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rubber air container, 24 in, thick, door 
is constructed of heavy cloth inserted 
rubber, covering a frame of 2 in. rubber 
tubing. Suitable for use in schools, 
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hospitals, and other places where ease 
of passage and shock absorption are at 
a premium (Elser & Gothran, 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.). 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





38. A Loox Asroap. “How to increase 
industrial and military strength without 
crippling civilian economy” in Europe is 
discussed by George A. Sloan, Chairman 
of the United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Increased 
productivity and the expansion of mar- 
kets; cuts in non-essential production; free 
intra-European migration; anti-inflationary 
policies; revival of multilateral trade and 
free international payments are urged (12 
pages). 


389. How to Become a SuccessFut IN- 
vesTor. “Feur Vital Steps” for becoming 
a successful investor, a description of Mu- 
tual Investment Funds, and some inval- 
uable pointers to the investor (16 pages). 


40. Key To THE ArcH OF FREE ENTER- 
PRISE. Union Oil president Reese H. Tay- 
lor reexamines Marxian theories of eco- 
nomics in the light of the industrial de- 
velopment in the United States since the 
end of the 19th century, pointing out the 
inadequacy of “dialectic materialism” to 
account for the development of all capi- 
talism, in general, and its inapplicability 
to the American scene, in particular (16 
pages ). 


41. BarnIncTON MANAGEMENT COon- 
SULTANT Services: An outline of the bene- 
fits to business organizations and public 
agencies derived from the use of Manage- 
ment Consultant services, and the -pro- 
cedures involved in their attainment (24 
Pages), 
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AETNA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Announces Completion of the Acquisition of 
CHAMPLAIN SPINNERS, INC. 


—Through purchase of 98% of its common stock 
from over 600 stockholders 
+ 


Champlain Spinners, Inc. are long established manufac- 
turers of fine yarns embracing Spun Silk, Synthetics and 


acquisition of additional equipment to effect operating 
economies and for perfection of product; a designing de- 
partment to develop designs of fabrics as necessary to illus- 
nished garments for the End Users of 
the Company’s manufactured yarns as a free aid and co- 
operation. The sales department will be enlarged to em- 
brace every possible market for Champlain Spinners’ yarns. 
A national advertising campaign is contemplated by the 
Company with emphasis on yarns made of nylon, orlon, 
and spun silk, as well as combinations and blends. 


highly efficient key operating personnel and all its big 


ployment capacity is over 1200. 


Aetna Industrial Corporation, a well established operating- 


sgund, going businesses in other industries. Not less than 
$200,000 should be involved . . . preferably upwards of 
$1,000,000. We are not brokers ... we purchase for our own 
account only .. . decide quickly, appraise fairly, pay all cash 
promptly. Cunfidential negotiations assured. We also par- 
ticipate in... expand or reorganize businesses 


Address the Chairman of our Board, Mr. Walter W. Weismann, 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PLaza 38-7870 


Capital Available—Over $5,000,000 





New York 





* 


Champlain Spinners include 


* * 
retain Champlain Spinners’ 


Champlain Spinners, Inc. em- 
* * 


acquire for cash additional 


if you wish. 














Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
October 30, 1951, a dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) per share was 
[MIL declared on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, payable De- 
cember 22, 1951, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 1, 1951. In addition, the Board de- 
clared an extra dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share on the Common Stock, also payable De- 
cember 22, 1951, to Common stockholders of 
record on December 1, 1951. 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary. 
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| SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Oct. 23, 
1951 


Dividend . 
No. 163 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
40¢ per share and an extra divi- 

dend of 30¢ per share on the 
| outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, both payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1951, to stockholders of 


record: at the close of business 
November 2, 1951. 
W. D. BicxHaM, Secretary 





























ROME CABLE 
\\ Ceporation 


ROME NEW 1 RA 





51st Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of 
Rome Cable Corporation has de- 
clared consecutive Dividend No. 
51 for 25 cents per share, on the 

Capital Stock of the 
Corporation, payable December 26, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business on December 5, 
1951. 

A stock distribution of one share 
of Common Capital Stock for every 
twenty shares of Common Capital 
Stock was declared, payable No- 
vember 19, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 2, 1951. 

The Directors also declared 
Dividend No. 22 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 

ation, payable January 2, 
1952, to holders of record at the 
— of business on December 5, 
195}, 

Joun H. Dyetrt, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., October 23, 1951 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


ETE Notice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable December 31, 1951, to stock - 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 21, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed on or about December 
20, 1951. 





C. WINNER, 
Treasurer 





























November 

















ALE & TOWNE 


Nil 252nd and 258rd 
Consecutive 
Dividends 
On Oct. 25, 1951, an 
extra dividend, No. 252, 
of $0.50 per share, was 
declared by the Board of 
Directors out of past earn- 
ings, payable on Nov. 21, 
1951, to stockholders of 
\ record at the close of 
Nf business Nov. 5, 1951. 
The Directors also de- 
clared dividend No. 253, of $0.50 per 
share, payable on Jan. 2, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 10, 1951. 
F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
 o stock of this Company, also 
(SKELLY> 20 extra cash dividend of 
—s ) 25 cents per share, both 
payable December 5, 1951, 
to stockholders of record 
at close of business Octo- 
ber 30, 1951. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Oct. 16, 1951 Secretary 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


14, 1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 


Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
New York, October 29, 1951. 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of fifty (SO¢) cents per 
share on its Common Stock 
and Voting Trust Certificates 
for common stock, payable 
November 28, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record November 


There was also declared a 
stock dividend of two and 
one-half per cent (21%4%) 
on the Common Stock and Voting Trust 
Certificates for common stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable in common stock on De- 
cember 28, 1951 to stockholders of record 
15, 1951. Cash will be paid 
where fractional shares of Common Stock 
are due. 


























CONTINENTAL 
eerie 
C CAN COMPANY, inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
Payable December 15, 1951, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of busi- 
mess November 23, 1951. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 51 


A dividend of 62% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 13, 
1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on November 30, 1951. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: November 1, 1951. 






































American- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable December 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 21, 1951. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share and a 
special dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the Common Stock have been declared, 
payable December 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
en November 21, 1951. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
JOHN E. KING 





CONTINENTAL 
AS LT 
C CAN COMPANY, inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1952, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 14, 1951. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 

















AKCLY “A Family of 


“Some § Famous Names” 


The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 15 
cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable December 20, 1951, to 
stockholders of record November 
28, 1951. 

R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
October 26, 1951 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 40 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
od share has been declared, payable 
ecember 22, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 6, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 


October 31, 1951. 





























three o’clock P. M 











October 30, 1951. 





The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.50 per share, of which $.75 
was designated as regular and $.75 pet 
share as extra, payable on December 13, 1951. 
to stockholders of record at the close of business. 
., on November 9, 1951. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
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This is how I feel 


RESPONSIBLE Americans have not adequately 
grasped the significance of the British election re- 
sult, in my judgment. 

True, the stock market did belatedly generate a 
sharp recovery. 

But I interpret the behavior of British voters as 
symptomatic of a fundamental political trend dem- 
onstrated in recent years, namely, a subsidence of 
Socialism, a swing towards more constructive 
statesmanship. 

Perhaps mistakenly, I analyze worldwide events 
as foreshadowing a change in America’s Adminis- 
tration next November. 


Uncertainties Abound 


Of course, international uncertainties abound. 

Egypt and Iran naturally incite alarm. Korea 
cannot be calmly regarded. 

UN developments are unpredictable. 

Britain’s economic position, prospects, do not 
inspire enthusiasm. The outlook is that American 
taxpayers will have to foot more bills to strengthen 
our chief trans-Atlantic Ally. Also, further Amer- 
ican aid to buttress the North Atlantic Pact looks 
likely. 

Deeply disturbing are increasing indications that 
Russia has mastered manufacture of atomic bombs 
—although, fortunately, all 
the evidence is that we are 
far ahead of her—and calcu- 
lated to continue so. 


OPERATION” 


Domestic Conditions Not Too Bad 


At home, industrial, economic, financial con- 
ditions are not too bad. 

Many third-quarter corporation reports have 
been poor, because of abnormally heavy tax 
deductions. 


But the fact is that, by and large, business and 
employment are healthy. 

As defense production mounts, some disloca- 
tion is inevitable. Nevertheless, total employment 
cannot but near high records. 


Spending, consuming power assuredly will re- 
main high, very high. Judging by the amount of 
instalment purchasing, the average American fam- 
ily is not disposed to curb drastically its expend- 
itures. 

Capital expenditures by corporations run to high 
totals, are not likely to be seriously curtailed in 
the near future. 


Stock Market Theughts 


Having garnered provocatively high profits on 
common stocks, I cannot resist cashirig in on a 
fairly considerable scale. 

This policy may not prove farsighted. 

I.am not an in-and-outer, a day-to-day stock 

market trader. I am an in- 


“rer ME TELL You Azsout My vestor. Whatever stocks I 


sell, I will suffer only a 
capital gains tax—which is 





Happily, under General 
Eisenhower’s superb leader- 
ship, Western Europe is daily 
developing greater military 
might, promises to progress 
still more impressively. Very 
wise is the reported latest de- 
cision to concentrate mainly 
on immediate strengthening 
of Western Europe’s de- 
fensive powers. The rather 
definite outlook is that if 
Communistic Russia can be 
dissuaded against attempting 
to overrun Europe in the 
very near future, there will 
be less inducement for her to 
risk such a venture later. 





Courtesy of N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun 


severe enough. 

My present intention is to 
sit tight thereafter for a 
while. 

Next, I may re-invest in 
the shares of currently-de- 
pressed industries, those pos- 
sessing recovery possibilities, 
rather than enterprises which 
have enjoyed a big boom. 

But serious study of day- 
to-day developments should 
shape the investors’ de- 
cisions. 










Thousands of our clients first 
became acquainted with Bab- 
son’s Reports by investing 3 
cents for a stamp to take advan- 
tage of our FREE 7 stock offer. 


As the country’s oldest and best-known 
investment advisory service, our re- 
search department maintains an ex- 
haustive statistical file on more than 
2000 different companies. Why not 
put this 47 years of investment ex- 
perience and broad knowledge to work 
for you right now. and without cost 
or obligation. Babson’s opinion may 
save you from costly losses—may make 
money for you. 
Isn’t this valuable professional advice 
worth the price of a 3 cent stamp to 
you? 
Here’s what you do: 
Send us the names of 7 stocks 
you own or 7 others you want 
to buy. 


That’s all you do. «We'll tell you by 
return mail whether Babson advises— 
Hold—Sell 


Write Dept. F-107 






BE WISE — BE ADVISED 


by BABSON’S 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Founded 1904 by Roger W. Babson 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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| BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


| The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


lease send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
| ten Funds. S-3 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMA 


Various groups analyzed 


WHEN studying the outlook for stocks, 


I divide them into the following 

groups: 

Agricultural Merchandising 
Equipment Mining 

Automobiles Miscellaneous 

Aviation Movies 

Building Natural Gas 

Chemicals (includ- Office Equipment 
ing drugs) Oils 


Electrical (includ- 


Paper and Printing 
ing radio and 


Railroads and Buses 


television ) Railroad Equipment 
Finance and In- Rubbers 
surance Shipping 
Floor Coverings Steels 
Food Sugars 
Leather and Shoes__ Textiles 
Machinery and Tobaccos 
Machine Tools Utilities 


Plus some selected stocks on the New 
York Curb. 


My office maintains charts on nearly 
all stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange showing the weekly range, 
with vertical lines connecting the high 
and low points for each week. In ad- 
dition, on each page the principal items 
from the company’s annual financial 
statements are shown. By watching 
these statements year after year, one 
can readily note the changes which 
have taken place in a company’s finan- 
cial condition, such as changes in capi- 
tal structure, working capital, sales, 
earnings, etc. 

Whenever one-half to three-quarters 
of the groups have risen to what ap- 
pear very high levels, I think extra cau- 
tion should be used when purchasing 
stocks. To the contrary, whenever half 
or more of the groups have had very 
large declines lasting for a considerable 
period, it is time to begin to look for a 
change in the general market. In the 
latter case, it has often proved very 
profitable to buy the stocks which were 
slowly advancing during the latter 
stages of a long bear market. This, of 
course, is intended for those chiefly in- 
terested in buying stocks for appre- 
ciation. 

Of course, many additional factors 
must be taken into account, which, 
when boiled down, are principally the 
outlook for earnings and money rates. 
With so many things now under con- 
trol of the Government, the law of 
supply and demand is not operative as 
it formerly was, and one must make 
allowance for this and change quickly 
when political or other events warrant 
doing so. 

My present views on the various 
groups are as follows: 
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Agricultural Equipment. Most ¢ 
these stocks have had large advances 
and are not in a buying zone. I be 
lieve the one most reasonably priced j 
International Harvester. This is a ven 
strong company; the stock has dom 
very little. It has investment qualitig 
and is the type where additional pw. 
chases are warranted in case of a de 
cline. 


Automobiles. As everybody knows 
the roads and streets everywhere ar 
crowded with motor cars. There ar 
more than fifty million motor vehicle 
of all kinds—passenger cars, truck, 
buses, etc. At present, production d 
motor cars has been curtailed because 
of Government restrictions of material. 
However, there were signs that the de. 
mand for new cars had been subsiding 
anyway, but if the defense program i 
continued for another year or so, the 
accumulated demand for new can 
would be very substantial. I believe 
the two leading motor stocks, Gener 
Motors and Chrysler, are excellent pu- 
chases on any declines. The accessory 
stocks to which I am partial are Bendir, 
Bohn Aluminum, and Borg-Warner. | 
think these are all good for long-tem 
holding and should be especially attrac- 
tive purchases, should any important 
declines take place in the market. 


In the Aviation field, I prefer the 


airlines, particularly American Airlines, 


Eastern Airlines, and United Airlines. 
This industry definitely will grow. Cur- 
rent dividend rates on these stocks are 
small and it is possible these stocks 
might become available at somewhat 
lower levels than now prevailing, but 
I recommend them to investors who are 
more interested in long-term apprecia- 
tion than present dividends. In the 
manufacturing field, I prefer Bendix 
which manufactures aviation parts as 
well as automobile accessories. 

As stated before in this column, ! 
believe the advance in the Chemical 
and Drug stocks has been very much 
overdone and I would not care to rec 
ommend purchases, unless one is nt 
interested in market fluctuations. 

In the Electrical-Radio-Televisio 
group, I think the best are Radio Cor 
poration, Philco, Sylvania Electric, 
Westinghouse Electric and Generdl 
Electric. 

In my next article, comment will b 
made on additional groups. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula 
article will be sent to interested readen 


on the day of its writing. Rates on requee 
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AVOID-FROZEN FUND STAGNATION 
BUY FORTUNE BUILDING VALUES 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell 
is the secret of quick fortune building. 
It is far better to know the time to sell 
to the optimists and the time to buy 
from the pessimists than it is to be fa- 
miliar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates tors 
the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating 


from danger, 


“27 Safety Rules’ 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting inves - 
called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’”’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
for investors and traders. 


nesses outgrow their initial advantages. 
He knows next to nothing about growth 
values. He does not realize the great 
number of stocks listed that are in a 
trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by spe- 
cial advantages. However, many of the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations and so 
never enhance. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not threugh 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Funds were 
greatly increased when our clients bought 
a pre-reorganiation bond that doubled 
in price at seventy and sold to buy an 
oil stock at seven that went to eighteen. 
Recently a discovery at four has already 
advanced to eleven and our new dis: 
covery ready to be announced has even 
greater fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset inflation. That, and for- 
tune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. 
Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 
The very opposite is the basis of our 
long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 


America Tomorrow, 





fundamental psychological factors found 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled 
to detect the difference between distribution and accumula- 
tion, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow the 
fundamentals that make for profits, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of propaganda. Following popular 
sentiment, they buy when they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against these errors, we devel- 
oped our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excel- 
lent past dividend records” we select growth values in their in- 
fancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference 
between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
for growth values has built most of the large fortunes made in 
Wall Street. It would require pages of space to reprint the 
hundreds of letters of appreciation from longstanding clients 
now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth situations we recommend for substantial income 
and rapid growth. While they await opportunities they need 
instruction to protect them from the dangers of ill advised 
speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 
One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 


be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic 
and investment cycles. He seldom considers that many busi- 


syndicated his "Comments" said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 

3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
express my appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds in my six 
months of your Contact Service.”—P.J.R. 

3/5/51—“This check represents more than dollars for a 
financial service. It is an appreciation for giving me sound 
market advice for the past several years.”—W.D.L. 

3/1/51—“Your recommendations over the past four years, 
since I have been a subscriber, were excellent. Your judgment 
is not only keen but astonishingly accurate.” 

3/3/51—“I am very happy that the investments to date have 
shown such good profits. Thank you so much for your kind 
interest in us small investors.”—C.N. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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How Barron’s will help you 


AVOID TRAGIC 
FINANCIAL 
EXPERIENCE 


in the next 17 weeks 


What you do with your money in the 
next 17 weeks can have a serious effect 
on your whole financial future. The 
next 17 weeks will bring changes—both 
political and economic—which can mean 
crippling losses if you are unwary. Or 
these weeks can put you ahead finan- 
cially if you act wisely and in time. Let 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly give you the information and 
guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real 
estate, commodities, are rising or falling 
as the result of changing conditions— 
political and economic—from week to 
week. 

You will get clear, weil-founded 
information each week—not only on 
industrial and market trends, but on the 
conditions and prospeets (the changing 
fortunes) of individual corporations. 

Barron’s never presumes to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect securi- 
ties—the underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics. which 
indicate the intrinsie values. 

If you are worth over $10,000 ... or 
save $1,000 or more a year... you will 
welcome Barron’s reliable guidance, as 
you build your financial future. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in 
making your investment decisions. Only 
$5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad 


today with your check; 
bill you later. 


BARRON'S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
HNULOQUNNIILUUEAVSA LARA 


or tell us to 
F-1115 





Expanding Your Income® ° ° 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


No mumbo-jumbo but a simple, common- 
sense way to dollars to an income, pre- 
shrunk by taxes and inflation. The author, 
a successful investor and a successful busi- 
ness man, picks up where he left off in 
“How to Make a Killing in Wall Street 
and Keep It.”” He explains the know-how 
and the know-when of investing for income 
and capital growth. To profit from this 
guide to wise investment, which entertains 
while it informs, send two dollars and this 
ad to Dept. 1. 


David McKay Co., Ine. 


225 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
@*eeeeee#ee#ee?eeeese® 
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S/D REPORTS 
16th Year 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected action of 
price is projected for months ahead. In S/D 
REPORTS, indicated objectives towards which 
individual stock prices are headed, ere always 
teported weeks to months in advance. Be prepared 
mow for next BUY or SELL action, per 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions and names of two moderate priced 
dividend stocks indicated for exceptional price 
moves. New Inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic Price Adviser 
Greenwich 15 Connecticut 





MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





Technical probabilities 


THE ORTHODOX attitude toward the 
recent reaction views it as a normal 
correction of the advance from the 
June lows. In due course this reaction 
should be followed by a resumption of 
the major bull market. From an inter- 
mediate viewpoint, price objectives 
over the next month or two are approx- 
imately 300 for the D-] industrial aver- 
age and 100 for the rails. 

During the early months of this year 
I felt rather confident that these price 
levels would be exceeded before the 
end of 1951. It looked rather easy to 
achieve 300, as at that price the indus- 
trial average would still yield more 
than 5 per cent. In the last 25 years 
no major bull market ended until the 
yield on the D-] industrials dropped 
below 3% per cent. 

Unfortunately, a technical method, 
with a 25-year record of success- 
fully foreshadowing intermediate trad- 
ing swings in the market, turned bear- 
ish in April after having successfully 
forecast an important advance from the 
post-Korea lows in the summer of 1950. 
This technical relationship has not yet 
cancelled its longer-range bearish in- 
dication, although a selling climax 
signal at the end of June foreshadowed 
an intermediate recovery. 

In view of the fact that various 1951 
technical relationships have not been 


on display since 1929, it is difficult for 


me to be confident that the October 
reaction was just a normal correction 
to be followed by a resumption of the 


major advance. Climax indications jp 
October justified the projection of som 
technical recovery rather than furthe 
immediate decline. 

A cancellation of one-half to two. 
thirds of the September-October reae. 
tion would continue the technical pat. 
tern which makes 1951 reminiscent of 
the top formation of both 1929 and 
1946. One or two visible short-swing 
rallies must be regarded as a normal 
technical expectation even on the as. 
sumption that a major high has been 
established. If there is to be a resump. 
tion of the general bull market, the 
price-breadth relationship will have to 
show more positive strength than it has 
in the last eight months. On the basis 
of the past record, however, the probs- 
bilities are against any dynamic im- 
provement in the price-breadth rela. 
tionship after eight months of dis. 
appointing performance. 

I regret that mere technical probe- 
bilities prevent me from being mor 
positively optimistic. From a viewpoint 
based on practical experience, however, 
I can see no great significance in the 
failure of the industrial average to 
reach levels that would result in a yield 
of less than 3% per cent. In the last 
30 years this has been only a prelude 
to economic tragedy. 

Personally, I believe that the ideal 
market would be one in which the D-] 
industrial average would always yield 
no less than five and no more than six 
per cent, 
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NAMES 


James J. Russell, elected chairman 
and chief executive officer, and James 
M. Kennedy, elected president, of 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc.; C. 
Donald Dallas, retired as chairman, 
continues as a director. 

R. Newton Laughlin, elected presi- 
dent of Continental Baking Co. 

James A. Moffett and Robert W. 
White, elected directors of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. 

William K. Whiteford, elected a di- 
rector and executive vice-president of 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Wayne J. Holman Jr. and George H. 
Murphy, elected directors of Johnson 
& Johnson, manufacturer of surgical 
dressings. 

Percy C. Magnus, elected a director 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Surety Co. 

Adger S. Johnson, appointed presi- 
dent of National Carbon Co., a division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Richard S. Perkins, executive vice- 
president of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., New York, elected a di- 
rector of New York Life Insurance Co. 




















This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


October 31, 1951 


1,716,500 Shares 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
$1.32 Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—Par Value $25 Per Share) 








Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at $31 per share for the above shares at the rate of 
one share of Convertible Preferred Stock for each eight shares of Common 
Stock held of record on October 30, 1951. Subscription Warrants will expire 
at 2 P.M., Chicago Time, (3 P.M., New York Time), on November 14, 1951. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the sub- 
scription period, may offer shares of Convertible Preferred Stock as set forth 
in the Prospectus. 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. A.G. Becker &Co. Blyth &Co.,Inc. Central Republic Company _[} 
(Incorporated) 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harris, Hall & Company Kidder, Peabody &Co. Lehman Brothers 


(Incorporated) 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. A. C. Allyn and Company - 


Incorporated 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 
197th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
sixty-five cents (65¢) per share and 
an Extra dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payable on De- 
cember 10, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 9, 1951. 

The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


Rosert FIsHER 


October 26, 1951 Treasurer 
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DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1951 _ 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











November 15, 1951 











FORECAST FOR NEXT 3 MONTHS 


Now ready—Round-up of exciting predictions by leading advisory services, banks and 
economists, the majority opinion of leading Experts, often RIGHT! 


Bull Market to Be Resumed? Have Investors Been Too Hasty in Selling 
Good Stocks? 


3 Stocks Ripe for Big Rise—Daily Study of 150 Charts Shows 
47 Best Liked Income Stocks—Dividends Paid 20 Years Plus 
How Will New Taxes Affect Your Stocks? 


Will Stormy International Weather Damage Stocks and Economy? 
3 Growth Stocks to Gain Greatest Momentum Soon? 
14 Little Blue Chips for Run-a-Way Moves? 
8 Fast-Moving Leverage Stocks, 4 Under $5, Could Double or Triple 


5 Unique Streamlined Investment Trust Stocks Ready for Rise? 
With Biggest Boom in History predicted, send quickly for this Forecast, pointing out 


some of today’s most undervalued stocks. Yours for only $1. 


$1 BIG DOUBLE OFFER $1 


Send $1 for this Forecast — plus 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription with Buy, Hold, Sell 
Consensus of 40 Services. 


ss pileriniena tienen Pacis == Fill out, clip and mail with $1 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. P-241, 41-43 Crescent St, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rush me complete “Forecast for Next 6 Months” with many undervalued stocks, 
plus 4 weeks’ trial _—e with Buy, Sell and Hold Consensus of the Experts. 
ALL for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 





NAME ____ 


ADDRESS 
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BEAR MARKET 


OR BULL MARKET CORRECTION? 


Our trading clients were "short" of 
the market before the October break. 
Short sales included big downside 
profits in Celanese, Du Pont, Mon- 
santo, Safeway Stores, Western Union. 


What About Stocks NOW? 


Has the market made a "good" bottom? 
Or will any rally be followed by another 
severe break? It may be worth a great deal 
of money to know immediately whether we 
advised clients to cover shorts and buy, or 
whether Market Action is still bearish. 


To acquaint you with our service, send only 
$1 for latest advice, ask for Bulletin F-16. 
Or Trial Subscription, including 1) booklet, 
“A New Look Inside the Market"; 2) unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS; 3) Stock Guide, 
rating 425 active issues; 4) Supervised Stock 
List, telling you specifically when to buy and 
when to sell; 5) next four weekly bulletins. 
Send $5 to Dept. F-11. New subscribers only. 


No other service is similar to 


MARKET ACTION 


P. O. Box 986, 6.P.0. pS N. Y. 


WHAT 1S THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The “stop-loss order.” In the weekly bul- 
letins and on-the-spot telegrams sent to our 
subscribers, each trading recommendation is 
accompanied by advice as to exact prices at 
which stop-loss orders should be placed. The 
selection of proper stop-loss levels is a science 
in itself. This is just one of the plus factors 
that makes Commodity Trend a service you 
can’t afford to be without. 














Current Commodity Trend bulletins will be 
sent you on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y.: 


PROFITS IN STOCKS 


The stock market offers unusual oportu- 
nities for profits if a person can reason- 
ably follow the price trend of individual 
stocks in his buying and selling short of 
such stocks. Curtiss Dahl, in his new 
book, “CONSISTENT PROFITS IN 
THE STOCK MARKET,” presents the 
results of extensive research to develop 
a simple procedure to consistently yield 
worthwhile profits in the buying and sell- 
ing of stocks. The first half of book ex- 
plains and illustrates the procedure. The 
second half gives proof of profits over 
the past 16 years. A few profits as illus- 
trated for the year 1950 are: AZ-Ludlum 
Steel 188% profit; Amer. Viscose 112%; 
Grumman Aircraft 320%; Atlantic Ref. 
75%; B. & O. Railroad 152%; Western 
Union Tel. 320%. Write for free descrip- 
tive pamphlet—you will never regret it. 
Tri-State Offset Co., 817-H Main Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 












MARKET COMMENT 





Making a new base 


AFTER A decline like that experienced 
in late October, it is normal perform- 
ance for the stock market slowly to 
establish a base from which any new 
rise develops. Usually that takes time, 
and frequently the process of base- 
making involves recording a fresh low 
in the DJ Industrials slightly under the 
initial bottom. Should the Industrial 
Average drop moderately below the 
256.39 intra-day low of October 29, 
therefore, no one should be _ too 
alarmed. 

As a matter of fact, any good chartist 
will tell you that 256.39 is too high 
(theoretically) for a sound bottom. A 
good “median” figure would be nearer 
250. There is “support” on the charts 
all the way from 255 down to 245, and 
the further down one goes (in this 
area) the more convincing the “sup- 
port” looks. 

Keep in mind that the price differ- 
ence between 256 and 250 or even 245 
is not as big as it looks. In computing 
the “Dow,” the present divisor is 6.72, 
not 30; so a decline of one point in 
the “Average” is equal to a decline of 
only 22.4 cents in the average stock 
which composes it. On that basis, the 
difference between 256 and even 246 
is only about 2% points in individual 
issues—hardly enough for a real investor 
to worry about. 

Following the “demand area” and 
“supply area” philosophy employed in 
this column ever since it was estab- 
lished, I would place the present “de- 
mand area” in the Industrials at 245- 
255 and the present “demand area” in 
the Rails at 78-80. These, of course, are 
just “guideposts.” I would not worry if 
stocks got down into these areas; but 
I would want to re-examine my policy 
if these areas were decisively violated. 

Looking back, regardless of what I 
may have said or written in the past, 
I don’t think there is much doubt but 
that the big tax bite in the new law 
goes a long way to explain the recent 
decline. The tax bill is tougher than 
expected, and its toughness has been 
dramatized in many third-quarter earn- 
ings statements. Most people have sud- 
denly realized that the normal tax plus 
surtax at 52% is much higher than the 
40% level which prevailed in World 
War II. The EPT is not anything like 
as stiff, allowing for the better base as 
well as the moderately lower rate. The 
overall revenue yield will surprise 
everyone; and don’t be amazed if you 
see a fully balanced Federal budget 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 






for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1952, 
There will be a nasty deficit up to the 
first of March, but after that look fora 
higher surplus in spite of big spending, 

The retroactive part of this tax law, 
new rates effective April 1 for the | 
normal tax and July 1 for the EPT, is 
causing a general downward revision 
in 1951 per share earnings estimates, 
It won't be so bad in the relatively tax. 
sheltered industries like metal mining, 
oil producing and coal mining, as it 
will be in the general run of companies, 
I would think, for instance, that Hallj- 
burton Oil Well Cementing might eam 
nearer $5.75 a share than $6.25 and 
that American Seating might eam 
nearer $6 than $6.75. These downward 
reductions in earnings estimates, no 
doubt, foreshadow year-end dividends 
a little lower than earlier projected. 

Combustion-Superheater, at just un- 
der 40, paying $3 and earning between 
$5 and $5.25, looks like a good value. 
The stock sells at just about the com- 
pany’s net working capital per share. 
There are no bonds or preferred ahead, 
With all this electric utility and other 
plant expansion in progress there ought 
to be an excellent demand for Com- 
bustion’s boilers and furnaces for sev- 
eral years. The stock is not, usually, a 
sensational performer; but the yield is 
attractive and you get a lot for your 
money. 

General Public Utilities, _ selling 
around 20 and paying $1.40, looks like 
a better-than-average speculation in the 
public utility field. Current earnings, 
without any income from the Philip- 
pines, probably are a little over $2 a 
share. The Philippine properties rapidly 
are working toward a situation where 
they can pay dividends to the parent 
company, and when this additional in- 
come comes in it probably will be 
passed on to share owners. 

The shelving of color for the duration 
should have a favorable near-term in- 
fluence on the near-term earnings of 
Columbia Broadcasting which has a fait 
EPT exemption base. Color develop- 
ment was costing a lot of money and 
bringing in little income. This stock 
acts well liquidated, and is a logical 
commitment in television broadcasting, 
which is a great growth industry. 

When obtainable in the 100-106 
price range, American Cyanamid \ooks 
worth buying again; it is down from 4 
high of 131% and should earn $9 or $10 
a share this year in spite of higher 
taxes. I would be inclined to think it is 
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Your Position 
in Commodities 
May be Wrong! 


You can find out what the Nation's leading 
commodity analysts advise NOW. Send onl 
$1.00 for 4 weeks’ trial subscription wi 

The Experts’ opinion on general outlook and 
their viewpoint on Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Cottonseed Oil and Lard plus 
clear-cut trading recommendations in each. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. C1-341, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











Common Sense 
Sound Principles 


constitute the keystone of Dow’s 
Theory. After 50 years, Dow's 
principl instead of being for- 
gotten—remain unimpaired as a 
means of predicting stock price 
trends. 


DOW THEORY COMMENT 


Applies Dow’s teachings to 
today’s market action 





Current letter sent without obliga- 
tion. On requests mailed by 
cember 10, 1951, a useful hand- 
book on market trends will be 
included gratis. 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 











ELECTRIC BOAT 
COMPANY 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 
D 
D 
445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company payable De- 
cember 7, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business No- 
vember 16, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Well 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., Trans- 
fer Agent. 


R. P. MEIKLEJOHN, 


Treasurer 
October 25, 1951 








cheaper than Du Pont at 88-90, and 
to think it possesses just as much per 
share growth over a period. 

I am satisfied that this new ore 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting has 
found is highly important from a long- 
pull point of view; but no one should 
expect the new find to make any differ- 
ence in 1952 or 1953 earnings. 

The risks in buying U. S. Rubber 
common here should not be too great. 
The stock is cheaper than some of the 
other rubbers on the basis of earnings, 
and there always is a possibility that 
these explorations into a recapitalization 
plan (to eliminate the $8 non-callable, 
non-cumulative preferred) will find a 
successful formula. Earnings of $12 a 
share this year do not look impossible. 

A great many of my clients are not 
particularly interested in a high yield, 
especially if they are in the high tax 
brackets. Those who want a good re 
turn in a quality stock, however, should 
take a look at Island Creek Coal at 
around 37, paying $3 and earning at 
least $4.50 a share this year. This is one 
of the companies which is benefiting 
from the big export demand for coal, 
to which reference has been made in 
the past. It owns one of the very best 
coal mines in the whole wide world and 
can produce coal at a profit when most 
coal companies can’t. Like the other 
coal miners, it is more tax sheltered 
under the new tax law than under the 
old—due to higher depletion allowances. 
Many investors who think the coal 
business is no good will be surprised 
to learn that Island Creek has been 
paying dividends every year since 1912. 

Some of the stocks discussed in this 
column previously actually are selling 
higher than before the recent decline, 
among them Chesapeake & Ohio, Cer- 
ro de Pasco and Robert Gair. .. . Down 
sharply from the recent high as a result 
of new financing, Aluminium Ltd. looks 
interesting for the pull at under 100; 
this is the biggest producer of alumi- 
num in the world; if one is bullish on 
the future of this metal, he should own 
it. .. . I remain bearish on Chicago & 
North Western, and bullish on Chesa- 
peake ¢ Ohio. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 





Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors | in finance 


and industry to your company. 
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November 15, 1951 





Fortune Peter Ryan, elected presi- 
dent and a director of the Royal Type- 
writer Co. 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, elected president 
of Brooklyn Union Gas Co., succeed- 
ing Clifford E. Paige, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains... 
OR active stocks... 
(Check which). 


No obligation. Just clip and mail 
‘with stamped self-addressed en- 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 








FOR THE INVESTOR 


i ew monthly 
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FRANCIS I. DU PONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street. New York 5,N. Y. 
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—but DEFINITELY! 


DEFINITE recommendations 
DEFINITE profit-taking points 


PLUS: Price objectives on stocks 
in your personal list. 


3 Mo. Trial... $10.00 


For 14 years we have been furnishi 

our subscribers with an alert, info ‘ 
definite service which has helped them 
to make sound decisions. Recommenda- 
tions and advice on your own lists, by 
the publishers of the famed book, “This 
Is the Road to Stock Market Success.” 








SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are te 
send me your Weekly Market Survey for 3 monthe, 
plus profit-taking points on any stocks that | new 
hold among the 420 that you follow. 














To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 














WHY DO 
INVESTORS 
Make This 
Mistake? 


The trouble with most investors is that 
they are inclined to evaluate securities 
on the basis of their temporary market 
fluctuations rather than on the basis of 
their attractiveness from the standpoint 
of income, safety and long-term growth 
potentialities. FINANCIAL WORLD does 
not attempt to guess short-swing market 
reactions—and we advise you not to do 
so. Our Credo: Buy stocks primarily 
for income and safety and secondarily 
for long-term appreciation. 


1,900 STOCK REPORTS 
Free With 
$2 Trial Subscription 


To keep better posted on stock values, 
prospects and unusual investment oppor- 
tunities, send only $2 for all this: 


(a) Next § ws issues of oy ger 
WORLD, containing pages of 
vital see data and alice 


00 Cue -erey gametes aay Suis 
with our RATINGS and 
yd Phy Ay ~  S ~ 


(c) “62 COMMON STOCKS WITH FIRST 
CLAIM ON PROFITS” and “@ Half- 
Century Dividend Payers” affording good 
yields at current prices. 

‘RETURN “AD” WITH $2 for all the 
above. Yearly rate $20, including ALSO 
free copy 296-page $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” BOOK, 1951-Revised Edition. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








1. “Gold Stocks” 
2. “Low-Priced Speculations” 


Ask for your free copies of these two 
bulletins. The low-priced stocks described 
are issues selling under $1.50 per share 
—growth possibilities in natural gas, oil 
and mining. 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


418 Mining Exchange Bidg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 




















Unton CarBipE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Dec. 1, 
1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Nov. 2, 1951. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 


























STOCK ANAL YSIS 





THE sTOCK MARKET has had a sharp 
sell-off. Immediately arose the ques- 
tion: Is this just a “correction” in a bull 
market, or could it be the beginning of 
the end, the start of a new bear mar- 
ket? This reflects a superficial attitude 
towards investment which is unsound. 
It oversimplifies matters. Too many in- 
vestors, and speculators, too, think that 
they only have to hold stocks, any 
stocks, in a bull market, and they can’t 
help making money; and that nothing 
but cash is a good investment in a 
bear market. There is an element of 
truth in it, but not enough to validate 
such categorical statements. 

The intelligent investor should not 
think in terms of bull markets or bear 
markets to the exclusion of other im- 
portant factors. His main concern 
should always be price. Price in rela- 
tion to the quality of the investment; 
price in relation to “value” as repre- 
sented by earnings, dividends and 
assets; price in relation to general busi- 
ness prospects. Many of those who in 
1949 failed to pay attention to the 
vital factors of price, quality, value and 
prospects, and who bought stocks in- 
discriminately, have missed much of 
the big rise of the last two years. 
Others who get unduly alarmed by sud- 
den shake-outs often needlessly sacri- 
fice their holdings of good stocks. 

Forbes readers for some time had 
been put on notice that good invest- 
ment stocks were no longer “cheap.” 
Such issues had advanced to levels 
where they ceased to be attractive for 
long-term investment. The need for 
greater care in the selection of common 
stocks had been emphasized time and 
again. It had become apparent that 
institutional investors, who for many 
months had dominated the market for 
good-quality stocks, were withholding 
their buying power anticipating a de- 
cline which would bring stock prices 
down to more attractive levels. The 
market was ready for a setback, and 
it required only the publication of some 
particularly disappointing third-quarter 
reports to open the floodgates for a 
wave of selling. 

The correction was swift and sub- 
stantial. Many desirable stocks which 
had advanced beyond buying range, 
have come down wore nearly to earth. 
American Cyanamid, Monsanto and 
Dow, among the higher-priced chem- 
icals, are off more than 20%. Declines 
of 10 points or more took place in Gen- 
eral Electric, Caterpillar Tractor, Inter- 





national Paper, Goodrich, Pittsburgh 
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A fresh look at the market 






by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Plate Glass, Pfizer, Merck, United 
Fruit, which may again be considered 
for long-term investment. Of course, 
no one can pinpoint the exact bottom 
of a reaction, but one thing is certain: 
present prices of attractive stocks are a 
great deal more realistic. Even the 
hard-headed and unemotional institu. 
tional investor is taking a fresh look at 
the market and sharpening his pencil 

The common stock of Crane Co. has 
been conspicuous by its good perfom. 
ance in recent weeks, especially by its 
resistance during the decline. This 
prominent manufacturer of plumbing 
fixtures of all kinds for the home, and 
of valves, pipes and fittings for indus- 
try, will report record earnings this 
year—close to $8 a  share—despite 
higher taxes and a decline in residential 
construction. 

Crane’s financial condition is superb, 
with cash items alone covering all cw- 
rent liabilities (there is no long-term 
debt) about 1.8 times. Since 1945, 
nearly $20 has been added to the con- 
mon stock equity which will amount to 
about $57 a share by the end of 1951. 
Yet the stock is still selling more than 
10 points under its 1946 high of 49%. 
Dividends should total about $3 this 
year for a 7.7% return on the present 
price of 39. 

Crane is one of the few companies 
to conduct considerable research and 
development work in titanium alloys 
for use in ship valves and other marine 
equipment. While this new venture is 
still of small significance in the over- 
all picture, Crane’s early interest in this 
promising field could lead eventually 
to important results. In any event, it 
lends spice and romance to an interest: 
ing situation. 

Like many industrial equities, Crane 
common stock is semi-speculative in 
quality. Investors who can afford a 
reasonable risk will find it a sound and 
desirable commitment for income and 
appreciation—even under present un- 
settled market conditions. 

For the more conservative investor 
the common stock of Jewel Tea Co. is 
suggested after its decline from 78% to 
67%. The company has not missed 4 
dividend since 1928 and has reported 
an increase in sales in every year since 
1934, with the exception of 1943. Sales 
rose from $42 million in 1941 to $89 
million in 1946 and are expected to 
exceed $220 million this year. 

In addition to its 156 food stores in 
the Chicago area, Jewel Tea has more 
than 2,000 auto routes in 42 states for 
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direct-to-consumer sales of staple gro- 
ceries, especially coffee. Jewel Tea is 
now adding a variety of non-food prod- 
ucts to its auto routes and may grad- 
ually establish a sort of mail order 
business. 

1951 earnings of Jewel Tea are esti- 
mated at close to $7 a share: Dividends 
of $3 were paid during the last 12 
months for a 44% return on the present 
price of 67%. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


American Financial Institutions 

Over two-dozen experts discuss the 
country’s major financial outfits: com- 
mercial banks, urban real estate financ- 
ing, commodity exchange, investment 
banking, U.S. Treasury, credit rating 
agencies, personal finance (Ed. by 
Herbert V. Prochnow; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., N. Y., $8). 





Industrial Research Laboratories 
Of The U.S. 


The ninth and most definitive listing 
of the thousands of research agencies 
over the country. Includes names of 
directors, breakdown of researchers, ac- 
tivities, size of library (National Re- 
search Council, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D. C., $5.00). 


Policy Formulation and 
Administration 


Culled from a list at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, this book 
describes thirty actual top-management 
problems from thirty companies. Far 
from being settled problems, each case 
is a situation about which something 
has to be decided or redecided (by 
George Albert Smith, Jr., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, $7.35). 


U.S. Industrial Design 1951 


A survey of industrial products—in- . 


cluding dishware, vacuum cleaners, ra- 
dios, washers, electric ranges, airplanes, 
steamships, automobiles—all designed 
by top men in the field. In this second 
annual issue, there are hundreds of 
first-rate photographs and short, crisp 
explanations by the designers them- 
selves as to the particular problems in- 
volved (by Society of Industrial De- 
signers; The Studio Publications & 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., $10). 


Herbert H. Dow, Pioneer 

In Creative Chemistry 

_A success story about a creative ge- 
nius in the sphere of industrial chem- 
istry, with highlights of the growth and 
evelopment of the U. S. chemical in- 
dustry. Light reading of interest to 
scientists as well as businessmen (by 
Murray Campbell and Harrison Hat- 
ton, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, $3.50). 


November 15, 1951 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS 
ARE INDICATED BY OUR 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


@ AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the top, you should investigate 


this Index. 
our bulletins. 


Its data, compiled by factual study, are published weekly ia 


@ ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


The data of the Sensitive Index is not touched by emotions, judgment or 


guesswork. It r 
fear of dire events. 


emains unswerving in the face of bullish enthusiasm or 
At times in the midst of powerful opposing forces, 


we find it THE ONLY STUDY that points to the true direction of the 


market. 


ITS PAST RECORD: 


Here is how we interpreted the 
Sensitive Index at the last bottom of 
the market: 


© BULLETIN No. 948—JUNE 10, 1949 
(D. J. Ind, 165.73): “in the midst of pessimism and indecision 


even in apparently informed circles, the S. 
bottom levels. . . . If prices decline on Monday, expect them te 


a 
find resistance.’ 


@® BULLETIN No. 
D. J. Ind. 171.01): In code: 


988—JULY 3, 
“MISS AGORA is destined for 


1. shows that we are 


1949 


(D. 
the bright city of ANODE. Hold all stocks.’ 


THE RECORD OF THIS INDEX 


remains unusually accurate, especially at important turning points. 


Although we have missed 


some of its valuable indications by our misinterpretation of its signals in the past, this can 
now be avoided by the aid of recently-developed studies in our laboratory, studies of the 
longer trend, both technical and cyclical in nature. 


@ HERE IS THE PROOF 


BULLETIN No. 1103 


(Dated September 24, 1951—Industrials 274.10) 
“September is very likely to be the last month 
of distribution. Resistance Points: D. J. Industrials 
276.00, Rails 87%, 65-Stocks 99.00." (These re- 
sistance levels were passed by only a small margin.) 


BULLETIN No. 1106 


(Dated October 15, 1951—Industrials 272.76. ... 
“This clearly shows that we are headed for an 
important decline, the duration of which can only 
be determined by the severity of the decline at the 
beginning.” 


of the synthesis of all these studies as they 
pe interpreted at the recent top of the 
market: 


BULLETIN No. 1104 


(Dated October 1, 1951—Industrials 271.31) ‘The 
period of distribution igs now about over. .. . 
There is a possibility of another rally to 

and terminate the first part of Ovetober, possibly 
at the key date October 9-16."’ (At these dates 
the market was slightly below the extreme top.) 


Investigate these Valuable Studies 


They may prove to be the turning peint of your 
investment career. They may save yoo evstly errors 
and lead you to greater profits. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY... | Dept. F-30, 30 Huntington Avenue, Bostea 16, Mass. l 


If you have never tried this service before, | 
send $5.00 for a two-month trial. With your 
trial subscription we will send you our book- 4 
let, “‘A Guide to the Sensitive Index,’’ which 
contains charts since 1931, clearly explaining 
the action of the 8S. I. with rules on how : 
to benefit from it. Also we will send you, 
‘The Open Book,’’ which contains photostatic i 
copies of our bulletins at critical periods 
since October 1946. | 


Yes, send me 2 months trial of your Balletin Service | . 
and booklets. Enclosed is $5.00 (30¢ extra for Air Mail). 


ZONE 
(Please Print) 
This subscription is not transferable by us 














WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to re 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and _ sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 








The Chartcraft Method 
of Point and Figure Trading 


Here, for the first time, is a method of stock 
market trading within the easy comprehension of 
even the merest novice in stock market technique. 

The book clearly identifies twelve trading 
formations in both bull and bear markets. 
These formations provide the TIMING so 
necessary for stock market success. 


When these formations occur mm any particular 
stock, you know the time is ripe for 2 move, and 
you can act accordingly. 


$5 A COPY 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS, 
315 W. 35th Street, New York I, N. Y. 
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THOUGHTS 





Political controls in the sense that we 
think of bureaus or departments of gov- 
ernment can never operate to produce 
collaboration between groups in the 
inner wheels of our industrial organi- 
zation. It must come from inner com- 
pulsions and desires. 

—Witu O. Douc as. 


The issue is the performance of Capi- 
talism against the promises of Com- 
munism. —Pau.L G. HorrMan. 


There are one-story intellects, two- 
story intellects, and three-story intel- 
lects with skylights. All fact collectors 
who have no aim beyond their facts, 
are one-story men. Two-story men com- 
pare, reason, generalize, using the labor 
of the fact collectors as their own. 
Three-story men idealize, imagine, pre- 
dict; their best illumination comes from 
above, through the skylight. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HoL”MEs. 


If you make your job important, it’s 
quite likely to return the favor. 
—Crera News. 


If you're right, take the humble side 
—you'll help the other fellow. If you're 
wrong, take the humble side—and you'll 
help yourself. —R. L. Erwin. 


Little by little, the nations whose 
people believe in freedom, but who are 
strong enough to repel aggression if 
necessary, are getting together, becom- 
ing more closely united. . . . Good 
neighbors, when menaced by gangsters, 
meet, agree on laws for protecting 
themselves from the lawless elements. 
To lead and show the way in this di- 
rection is America’s greatest challenge. 

—Estes KEFAUVER. 


All progress and growth is a matter 
of change, but change must be growth 
within our social and government con- 
cepts if it should not destroy them. 

—HERBERT C. Hoover. 


The most plausible reasons may be 
advanced for acts of a questionable na- 
ture, but if we know in our hearts what 
is right, we will not long be deceived 
by the merely plausible. It is our great 
task today, first to perceive the truth, 
then to present it so boldly and sin- 
cerely that it will reach and find re- 
sponse in the hearts of all. 

—Joyce MAYHEW. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If you will help run our government 
in the American way, then there will 
never be danger of our government 
running America in the wrong way. 

—Gen. Omar N. BRADLEY. 


Industrial combination is not wrong 
in itself. The danger lies in taking gov- 
ernment into partnership. 

—FRANKLIN D. RoosEvE.tT (1929). 


Fix your eyes upon the greatness of 
your country as you have it before you 
day by day . . . and when you feel her 
great, remember that her greatness was 
won by men with courage, with knowl- 
edge of their duty and with a sense of 
honor in action, who, even if they failed 
in some venture, would not think of 
depriving their country of their powers 
but laid them at her feet as their fairest 
offering. —PERICLES. 


Live in my heart and pay no rent. 
—InisH PROVERB. 


Willingness without action is like a 
cloud without rain—there may be lots 
of thunder and lightning, but no 
parched ground is watered. 

—O. B. BLACKLEDGE. 


No amount of artificial protection 
can permanently maintain an obsolete 
product, an inferior process or a mori- 
bund organization against competitors 
which are based on scientifically im- 
proved products or methods. 

—Kari T. Compton. 


When men comfort themselves with 
philosophy, tis not because they have 
got two or three sentences, but because 
they have digested those sentences, 
and made them their own: philosophy 
is nothing but discretion. —SELDEN. 


The Communist, seeing the rich man 
and his fine home, says: “No man 
should have so much.” The Capitalist, 
seeing the same thing, says: “All men 
should have as much.” 

—PHELPs ADAMS. 


You can surmount the obstacles 
your path if you are determined, coy. 
ageous and hard-working. Never 
fainthearted. Be resolute, but never bit. 
ter. Bitterness will serve only to wap 
your personality. Permit no one to dis 
suade you from pursuing the goals ym 
set for yourselves. Do not fear to pi 
oneer, to venture, down new paths ¢ 
endeavor. Demand and make good uy 
of your rights, but never fail to dis 
charge faithfully the obligations ani 
responsibilities of good citizenship, 
good Americans. —RaLrx J. Buncm 







Make Christ the head of the hous 
and He will transform religion into life, 
the greed of competition into the grace 
of cooperation, possession into trustee. 
ship and the family into the spiritul 
atom of the atomic age. 

—Ra.tpH W. Socxman, DD. 


When bad men combine, the gooi 
must associate, else they will fall om 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a cor 
temptible struggle. —Epmunp Buri 


We have always found that, if ow 
principles were right, the area ove 
which they were applied did not mat 
ter. Size is only a matter of the mult- 
plication table. —HEeEnry Fon. 


Whatever a person saves from his 
revenue he adds to his capital, and 
either employs it himself in maintain 
ing an additional number of produc 
tive hands, or enables some person 
do so... for a share of profits. As the 
capital of an individual can be @ 
creased only by what he saves ...# 
the capital of a society can be increased 
only in the same manner. 

—ApAM Smith 


Things that are bad for business art 
bad for the people who work fo 
‘business. —Tuomas E. Dewey. 


He has erected a multitude of New 
Offices, and sent higher swarms of Off: 
cers to harass our People, and eat out 
their substance. 

—DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


ny 


More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by H. Woolf, New 
York, Y. What’s§ your 
favorite text. A Forbes book is 
= to senders of texts 
used. 


Which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth 
the cost, whether he have sufficient to 
finish it? 








Luxe 14:28 
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If you're a doctor, ‘‘“Your Unseen Friend”’ is with 
you whenever you pick up a surgical instrument 
or prescribe penicillin, aureomycin, or some simi- 
lar drug. Nickel alloys are in the sterilizers that 
keep your instruments immaculately clean... in 
the processing equipment that assures the purity 
and high-yield production of ‘‘wonder drugs.’’ 


PSSRFe Bebegaov sees Sek 


Whether you're a doctor... 
or a nurse... 
or a patient... 


you have an “Unseen Friend’ in Nickel 
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If you're a nurse, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend”’ is with 
you whenever you take a pulse, or bathe a patient, 
or change a bed. Your watch spring, the water 
heater, the equipment used to sterilize hospital 
bedding —they’re all made of Nickel containing 
alloys. 


If you're a patient, Nickel alloys are never further away than the hypo- 
dermic needle that eases your pain . . . the instrument and utensil 
sterilizers, lined with Monel, that help protect you against infection 
... the fracture appliances that help put you on the mend. 
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Where your health is concerned, 
Nickel is concerned. 

Suppose you need aureomycin 
or penicillin or almost any of the 
new “‘wonder drugs.’’ Corrosion- 
resisting Nickel alloys figure im- 
portantly in the equipment that 
makes them so readily available. 


- Suppose you need an X-ray or 
an operation. X-ray cassettes are 
made of Nickel containing alloys. 
As are many surgical instru- 
ments. Also the sterilizers that 
keep those instruments immacu- 
lately clean. 


Important as this Nickel is to 
you, you seldom see it. It’s sooften 
intermixed with other metals to 
add special properties. 


Even though you do not see this 
Nickel you. can see why it is 
important to your present and 
future welfare. And why it is 
called, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend.’’ 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore thou- 
sands of feet and produce Nickel for 
your ever expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and 

machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of ‘‘The 
Romance of Nickel.’’ 
Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 487a, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


a MARE 


© 19651, T.1.N. Co. 
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